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IV. THE 

AmonG the venerable buildings—venerable not 
so much because of their age as their historical 
associations—which are clustered along the banks 
of the Hudson River, is the one above indicated. 
It is about half a mile from the river bank, and 
two miles from Fishkill Landing, in Duchess 
County, opposite Newburgh. I visited and made 
a sketch of it, twenty-five years ago, but the picture 
given on the preceding page is from one drawn in 
the summer of 1874, by the excellent artist, Mr. 
Abram Hosier, to whom I am indebted for a few 
notes concerning its present appearance and con- 
dition. 

This building was owned and occupied by 
Judge Samuel Verplanck, father of the late Gulian 
C. Verpianck, whose name occupies a conspicuous 
place in the political, literary, and social history 
of our country.’ It is an ancient building in the 
quaint style of the best class of farm-houses in the 
last century, a story anda half in height. Its 
exterior walls are of stone, and three feet in thick- 
ness ; and it has a gentle sloping roof that stretches 
out into coverings for broad piazzas on each side. 
In the roof are four dormer windows on one side 
and three on the other. Many years ago, an addi- 
tion, two stories in height, was erected at the 
northern end, only a portion of which is seen in 
the drawing. 

When I visited this mansion in 1850, it was 
approached from the highway by a winding car- 
riage road that traversed a broad, undulating lawn, 
shaded by venerable trees, some of them, doubtless, 
having been tenants of the forest when only the 
red man possessed our land. So remains the 
interesting approach to the isolated spot where the 
mansion stands, but from which some of the most 
charming and interesting views of the Hudson 
and its shores may be obtained. At the southwest 
stretches out broad Newburgh Bay, on whose 
western shores Washington had his headquarters 
much of the time during the war of the Revolution. 
In the city of Newburgh, spread over the abrupt 
slopes of the western shore, is the famous “ Head- 
quarters of Washington’’—the quaint old house, 
the chief room of which, used by Washington 
as dining-hall and guest-chamber, has seven doors 
and one window. Further south may be seen 


1 See portrait and biographical sketch, on pages 248 249 
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New Windsor, where Washington and his military 
family dwelt at different times ; and back of these 
places, toward Snake Hill, was the old camp- 
ground of the Continental army, whose patriotism 
was so severely tried and found abundant, in the 
spring of 1783. As the eye sweeps along the shore 
toward the Storm-King, whose crags tower more 
than eleven hundred feet, the pretty village of 
Cornwall—a famous summer resort—is seen, and 
near it the peak of the Gothic villa of Idlewild, 
the home of Willis, from which went forth from 
his pen a host of charming letters for the public 
perusal. The Storm-King and Beacon Hill, on 
which watch-fires blazed during the old war for 
Independence, bound the view on the south; 
whilst all about the mansion and the beautiful 
country stretching eastward along the bases of the 
Highland range, isclassic ground tothe American— 
ground consecrated by the encampment of patriots 
then in the strife for freedom, and the presence of 
leading officers of the Continental and French 
armies, who were allies in the struggle. 

The exterior and interior aspects of the mansion 
are almost wholly unchanged. A wide passage 
divides the house. That passage and the adjoin- 
ing rooms are wainscoted with oak. .At each end 
of the passage is an old-fashioned door, divided 
horizontally in the middle so as to allow one-half 
to be open, whilst the other half is closed. These 
doors are richly carved massive oak. On the 
north side of the passage as we enter the house 
from the river front, is the large room in which 
were assembled the officers of the Continental 
army, when they organized the Soczety of the Cin- 
cinnatt. In that room are many ancestral portraits 
of the Verplanck family ; and there may be seen 
one of Crummelin Verplanck, painted in New 
York in 1773, by the eminent John Singleton 
Copley, who was Judge Verplanck’s intimate 
friend. It is a full-length, life-size picture of a 
boy playing with a squirrel. A copy of this pic- 
ture was exhibited anonymously at the Royal 
Academy, in London, and the praises bestowed 
upon it induced the artist to go to England in 
1774. That copy, which appeared in the cata- 
logue as ‘‘A Boy with a Squirrel.’’ is now owned by 
Mrs. James Sullivan Amory, of Boston, a grand- 
daughter of the artist. It led Copley to fame and 
fortune. 
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On the opposite side of the passage is the dining- 
room, with a polished floor, quaint furniture, and 
antique side-board filled with rare old china. 
Adjoining this, and opening into it from the 
dining-room, is the library, its well-filled shelves 
occupying all sides of the apartment. From these 
rooms beautiful vistas are opened through the 
forests to the bright waters of the Hudson. A 
pathway to the river from the mansion, skirts a 
sparkling brook that flows from near the house 
through a lovely glen bordered by venerable pines, 
oaks, and other trees. A little south of the house, 
on more elevated ground, is an old-fashioned 
flower-garden, from which there are very attractive 
views of the Hudson and the surrounding country. 

Such is the quaint old country homestead of 
the Verplanck family. The present members who 
reside there delight in preserving its ancient fea- 
tures, and in keeping the grounds and the man- 
sion in perfect order. There Judge Verplanck, 
who was an active, useful, and distinguished citizen, 
dispensed a generous hospitality. Persons of dis- 
tinction from abroad as well as at home, were 
entertained there. Among others from France, 
was St. Jean de Crevecceur, who came to this 
country with M. Volney at the close of the last 
century. He was a frequent guest at the Ver- 
planck mansion, and wrote lively letters home, 
which were published in a volume that was very 
popular in an English dress. In one of these letters 
he magnified a purely accidental event into the 
following very ‘‘Frenchy”’ story about ‘‘ Monsieur 
S. Verplanck de Fishkill:’’ 

‘«T was visiting Mr. S. Verplanck, whose man- 
sion was but a short distunce from Fishkill, when 
he said to me, ‘ Come with me; I wish to show 
you with what skill my purveyors will take the 
fish we shall have for dinner to-day.’ Walking in 
profound silence to the east bank of the shore, 
and hidden under thick bushes, we watched with 
attention the river in sight, until, at a short dis- 
tance, astern of a vessel which was coming up 
the stream in full sail, I saw a considerable undu- 
lation in the middle of the channel, as though a 
large stone had been thrown into it; out from 
which, soon after, a fish-hawk rose with difficulty 
from the midst of the water, holding in its claws 
a large fish, whose length and tortuous motions 
seemed to impede its flight. By turns he was in 
the air, seemed as though about to fail in the effort, 
rose again; at last, after many efforts, taking ad- 
vantage of a puff of favorable wind, he was flying 





toward his eyrie, not far from where we were 
hidden, when Mr. Verplanck called my attention 
to a bald-headed eagle, his fierce antagonist, right 
above our heads, who, to judge from the flapping 
of his wings and his fierce look, was preparing for 
a combat, or rather to claim the right of the 
strongest. The fish-hawk, too heavy-laden to make 
any resistance, dropped his prey, which was about 
to escape the eagerness of his enemy, when the 
bald eagle, with a skillful turn and incredible in- 
crease of velocity, seized it at the very moment it 


was about to fall into the river. He, in turn, was 


approaching his nest, when, surprised and fright- 
ened by the cries of Mr. Verplanck, he dropped 
It was a sea-bass, weighing twenty-one 


the fish. 
pounds.”’ 

Among the guests who frequented the Verplanck 
mansion, and was ever welcome at the table and 
fireside, was an intelligent Norwegian named Huff, 
who had settled in the neighborhood. He was a 
most extraordinary character, and lived to the 
great age of one hundred and twenty eight years. 
His memory extended back to the civil war in 
England, and he remembered that his first know- 
ledge or impression of that country was from the 
lips of his pastor, who was telling Huff’s father 
about the doings of Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. Huff was a native of Bergen. He went to 
Holland in early life, and there entered the mili- 
tary service. Stationed at Breda, he saw Charles 
the Second embark for England to ascend the 
throne of his father. Finally he became attached 
to the Life-Guard of William of Orange, and ac- 
companied that prince to England in 1688, where 
he remained, and saw the coronation of William 
and Mary as monarchs of that realm. When the 
exiled James appeared in Ireland to do battle for 
his lost cause, Huff was with King William in that 
country, and participated in the battle of the 
Boyne—an event yet celebrated by the Protestant 
Irish, who are called Orangemen, because the vic- 
tors there were adherents of William of Orange. 

Mr. Huff was in the wars under Marlborough, 
on the continent, and fought in the battle of Blen- 
heim ; and in 1737 he celebrated his centennial 
birthday in the sickly camp at Porto Bello, where 
the brave Hosier and many of his troops perished. 
At about the year 1750, he emigrated to America. 
After remaining a short time in the city of New 
York, he went up the Hudson and settled in Fish- 
kill, Duchess County, where he died. His memory 
was extraordinary ; he spoke good English and 
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Dutch with equal fluency, and being ever ready to 
talk about the past, he was a most entertaining 
guest in every social circle. 

It is related that when Mr. Huff was one hun- 
dred and twenty years of age, he made love toa 
pretty girl of twenty, in Fishkill. She already 
had an accepted lover of her own age, and re- 
jected the suit of the veteran soldier. The old 
man was indignant because of her refusal. He 
said he had the best right to the heart and hand 
of the damsel, for he had a hundred years more 
experience than ‘‘the foolish boy,’’ and knew 
better how to treat a wife than did the interfering 
stripling. 

A part of the communion service in the vene- 
rable Reformed Dutch Church at Fishkill Village 
(founded in 1716), is a silver tankard which Judge 
Verplanck presented to the congregation to com- 
memorate Mr. Huff, who had given him so much 
entertainment in his youth. The tankard bears 
the following inscription : 

‘¢ PRESENTED BY SAMUEL VERPLANCK, EsqQ., TO 
THE First REFORMED DuTCH CHURCH IN THE 
TOWN OF FISHKILL, TO COMMEMORATE Mr. ENGLE- 
BERT HurF, BY BIRTH A NORWEGIAN, IN HIS LIFE- 
TIME ATTACHED TO THE LIFE-GUARD OF THE 
PRINCE OF ORANGE, AFTERWARD KING WILLIAM 
III. of ENGLAND. HE RESIDED FOR A NUMBER OF 
YEARS IN THIS COUNTRY, AND DIED, WITH UNBLEM- 
ISHED REPUTATION, AT FISHKILL, 21ST OF MARCH, 
1765, AGED 128 YEARS.”’ 

Verplanck was a patriot; and his house was a 
resort for the Continental officers stationed in the 
neighborhood. ‘There Rochambeau and his staff, 
Lafayette, and other French officers, were enter- 
tained ; and during the latter months of the war, 
the Baron de Steuben, a veteran of the army of 
Frederick the Great, and Inspector-General of the 
Cortinental Army, had his headquarters there, 
whilst Washington and the remnant of that army 
were at Newburgh, on the opposite side of the 
Hudson. It was at that time that the event oc- 


curred which gives to the Verplanck mansion its 
chief claim to the veneration of the American 
people, namely, the organization of the Society 


of the Cincinnati there. 
ulety is as follows : 
When, in the spring of 1783, the officers of the 
Continental Army were contemplating a final 
separation on the-disbanding of the army, General 
Knox suggested the formation of a Society:which 
should hold them together, in all the future of 


The history of that So- 





their lives, by a bond of friendship and love. 
The Commander-in-Chief approved thesuggestion, 
and a meeting of officers was held at Newburgh to 
consider it. At that meeting several plans were 
submitted, and the President of the meeting, the 
Baron de Steuben, appointed Generals Knox, 
Hand, and Huntington, and Captain Shaw, a 
committee to revise the several propositions, and 
report a plan at the next meeting, to be held on 
the 13th of May at the headquarters of the Baron, 
at Verplanck’s. Captain Shaw was appointed Sec- 
retary of the committee. He held a ready pen, 
and was a vigorous thinker. To him was entrusted 
the duty of drawing upthe plan. It was submitted 
at the meeting at the Baron’s quarters, in the fol- 
lowing form : 

‘‘It having pleased the Supreme Governor of 
the Universe, in the disposition of human affairs, 
to cause the separation of the Colonies of North 
America from thedomination of Great Britain, and, 
after a bloody conflict of eight years, to establish 
them free, independent, and sovereign States, con- 
nected by alliances founded on reciprocal advan- 
tages, with some of the greatest princes and powers 
of the earth: 

‘*To perpetuate, therefore, as well the remem- 
brance of this vast event, as the mutual friendships 
which have been formed under the pressure of 
common danger, and in many instances cemented 
by the blood of the parties, the officersof the Ameri- 
can army do hereby, in the most solemn manner, 
associate, constitute, and combine themselves into 
one society of friends, to endure so long as they 
shall endure, or any of their eldest male posterity, 
and in failure thereof, the collateral branches who 
may be juciged worthy of becoming its supporters 
and members. 

‘The cfficers of the American army, having 
generally been taken froin the citizens of America, 
possess high veneration for the character of that 
illustrious Roman, Lucius QuintTius CINCINNATUs, 
and being resolved to follow his example, by re- 
turning to their citizenship, they think they may, 
with propriety, denominate themselves the - 

**SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 

** The following principles shali be immutable, 
and form the basis of the Society of the Cincinnati : 

‘*An incessant attention to preserve inviolate 
those exalted rights and liberties of human nature 
for which they have fought and bled, and without 
which the high rank of a rational being is a curse 
instead of a blessing. 
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‘¢ An unalterable determination to promote and 
cherish, between the respective States, that unison 
and national honor so essentially necessary to their 
happiness and the future dignity of the American 
empire. 

‘“‘To render permanent the cordial affection 
subsisting among the officers, this spirit will dic- 
tate brotherly kindness in all things, and particu- 
larly extend the most substantial acts of benefi- 
cence, according to the ability of the Society, 
towards those officers and their families who un- 
fortunately may be under the necessity of receiv- 
ing it. 

‘*The general Society will, for the sake of fre- 
quent communication, be divided into State So- 
cieties, and these again into such districts as shall 
be directed by the State Society. 

‘‘The Societies of the districts to meet as often 
as shall be agreed’ on by the State Society; those 
of the State, on the 4th day of July annually, or 
oftener if they shall find it expedient; and the 
General Society, on the first Monday in May an- 
nually, so long as they shall deem it necessary, and 
afterward at least once in every three years. 

‘*At each meeting, the principles of the institu- 
tion will be fully considered, and the best mea- 
sures to promote them adopted. 

‘“*The State Societies will consist of all the 
members residing in each State respectively, and 
any member removing from one State to another 
is to be considered in all respects as belonging to 
the Society of the State in which he shall actually 
reside. 

‘The State Societies to have a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Assistant 
Treasurer, to be chosen annually, by a majority 
of votes, at the stated meeting. 

**In order to obtain funds which may be re- 
spectable, and assist the unfortunate, each officer‘ 
shall deliver to the Treasurer of the State Society 
one month’s pay, which shall remain forever for 
the use of the State Society; the interest only of 
which, if necessary, to be appropriated to the relief 
of the unfortunate.”’ 

Then follow some general directions about the 
receipt and disbursement of moneys; method of 
conducting meetings; inter-State communications; 
qualifications for membership, etc. The Plan 
then proceeds: 

‘The Society shall have an Order, by which 
its members shall be known and distinguished, 
which shall be a medal of gold, of a proper size 





to receive the emblem, and be suspended by a 
deep blue ribbon, two inches wide, edged with 
white, descriptive of the union of America with 
France,’’ of which the following design was then 
determined upon: 

‘*The principal figure, Cincinnatus. Three 
Senators presenting him with a sword and other 
military ensigns. On a field, in the back-ground, 
his wife standing at the door of his cottage; near 
it a plough, and implements of husbandry, and 
around the whole, OMNIA RELIQUI SERVARE REM- 
PUBLICAM. On the reverse, sun rising; a city 
with open gates, and vessels entering the port; 
Fame crowning Cincinnatus with a wreath ‘in- 
scribed VirTUTIS PR&MIuM. Below, hands joined, 
supporting a heart, with the motto, Esto PERPE- 
tuA. Round the whole, SocreTas CrncINNATO- 
RUM, INSTITUTA A. D. 1783.’’ On page 697, 
volume I., of ‘* The Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution,’” may be found a picture of this 
Order, the size of the original. On page 696, on 
a reduced copy of the certificate of membership 
of the Society, may be seen the device of the 
reverse side. 

The Plan was adopted, and another meeting 
was held at the same place (Verplanck’s) on 
the roth of June following, at which Steuben pre- 
sided. It had been agreed, at the former meet- 
ing, that the following named French gentlemen 
should be made honorary members of the Society, 
and receive each the Order, namely : 

The Chevalier de Luzerne, then Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from France; M. Gerard, the first Min- 
ister from France; the Counts d’Estaing, de 
Grasse, and de Barras, and Chevalier de Touches, 
of the French navy ; the Count de Rochambeau, 
Commander-in-Chief of the French army in Ame- 
rica, and the generals and colonels of that army. 
At the June meeting, Steuben reported that he 
had sent to the Chevalier Luzerne a copy of the 
institution of the Society of the Cincinnati, with 
their vote respecting him and the other French 
gentlemen, and had received from him an answer 
declaring his acceptance of the honor, and ex- 
pressing his grateful acknowledgments for the 
same. The Chevalier’s letter was dated at Phila- 
delphia, on the 3d of June, and was entered upon 
the minutes of the Society and deposited among 
its archives, ‘‘as a testimony of the high sense 
this convention entertain of the honor done to 
the Society by his becoming a member thereof.’’ 

Major L’Enfant, a French engineer and artist 
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in the pay of Congress, was invited to make a 
design for the ‘‘ medal of the Society.’’ He trans- 
mitted one to Steuben, w:th quite a long letter, 
written in French, dated at Philadelphia, roth of 
June, in which he discussed the subject of the 
device. ‘‘A medal,’’ he said, ‘‘ whether round 
or oval, is considered, in the different States of 
Europe, only as a reward of the laborer and the 
artist, or as a sign of a manufacturing community, 
or religious society ; besides, the abusive custom 
prevailing, particularly in Germany and Italy, of 
sending to France mountebanks, dancers, and mu- 
sicians, ornamented in this manner, renders it 
necessary to distinguish this Order by a form 
which shall be peculiar to itself, and which will 
answer the twofold purpose of honoring those 
invested with it and making itself respected for 
its simplicity, by such as may be in a situation 
minutely to examine its different parts. Not that 
I suppose one form or another will change the 
opinion of a republican people, accustomed to 
think; I only say that in an institution of this sort 
the main design should be to render it respectable 
to everybody, and that it is only in appealing to 
the senses that you can engage the attention of 
the common people, who have certain habitual 
prejudices which cannot be destroyed. A gentle- 
man already invested with any European order, 
would be unwilling to carry a medal; but, if flat- 
tered by receiving a mark of distinction from a 
respectable Society, he would do it. The manner 
of it would by no means increase the value of the 
Order.”” 

The Major then goes on to expatiate upon the 
designs offered, the one adopted being explained 
as follows, so far as the device was other than a 
simple round or oval medal. He says: ‘‘I have 
made simply the eagle, supporting on its breast 
the figure of the medal, with a legend in its claws 
and about the neck, which passes behind and sus- 
tains the reverse."’ He said: ‘* The bald eagle, 
which is peculiar to this continent, and is distin- 
guished from those of other climates, by its white 
head and tail, appears to me to deserve attention.” 
‘The Major then proposed the following design and 
method of constructing the Order, which, with 
some slight mudification, was adopted : 

‘The head and tail of the eagle should be 
silver, or enameled in white ; the body and wings 
of gold ; the medal on its breast and back enam- 
eled in the same color as the legend; sprigs of 
laurel and oak might be added in the wings, and 





enameled in green. The ribbon, as is customary 
in all orders, should be watered.’’ 

Major J.’Enfant made the devices on a larger 
scale than that of the intended Order. He also 
made drawings of both sides of the Order, the exact 
size of the work when completed. These original 
small drawings are now before me. The proceed- 
ings of the meetings I have taken from a manuv- 
script copy in the hand-writing of General North, 
an aid to the Baron de Steuben, in my possession. 

The French officers who served in the Conti- 
nental army under Washington, presented to their 
beloved chief an elegant Order of the Cincinnati, 
studded with precious stones, about two hundred 
in number. The leaves of the olive branches and 
wreath are composed of emeralds, the berries of 
rubies, and the beak of the eagle, amethysts. 
Above the eagle is a group of military emblems— 
flags, drums, and cannons—surrounding a ribbon, 
upon which are inscribed the words: ‘* PRESENTED 
IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH SOLDIERS, TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE GENERAL WasHINGTON.”’ This 
is also studded with precious stones. Above it is 
a bow of motre antique ribbon of light blue color, 
with white edges. That jewel (a picture of which 
may be seen in Zhe Home of Washington, page 
130) was presented to the General Society by 
Washington, of which he was the first President, 
with General Henry Knoxas Secretary, and General 
McDougal as Treasurer, in compliance with the 
following resolutions adopted at the June meeting: 

‘6 Resolved, That his Excellency, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, be requested to officiate as Presi- 
dent-general, until the first general meeting, ‘to be 
held in May next. 

‘*That a Treasurer-general and a Secretary- 
general be balloted for, to officiate in like manner. 
The ballots being taken, Major-General McDougal 
was elected Treasurer general, and Major-General 
Knox, Secretary-general, who are hereby requested 
to accept said appointments.’’ 

The clause in the constitution by which mem- 
bership was transmitted to male posterity or col- 
lateral branches, gave considerable alarm to some 
of the more rigid Whigs, because it recognized 
the right of primogeniture, to which the European 
aristocracy tenaciously clung, and do still cling, 
especially in England. Judge A®danus Burke, 
of South Carolina, attacked the Society with much 
vehemence, on that account. He called it an 
incipient order of nobility, and an attempt to 
establish the pretensions of the military to rank 
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above the mass of citizens. On the other hand, 
the King of Sweden (Gustavus Adolphus III.) 
would not permit the few officers in the French 
army who were his subjects to wear the Order 
of the Cincinnati,on the ground that the institution 
had a republican tendency, and therefore not 
suited to the genius of his government, On this 
point Washington wrote to Rochambeau, in the 
summer of 1784, saying: ‘Considering how 
recently the King of Sweden has changed the form 
of government of that country, it is not so much 
to be wondered at that his fears should get the 
better of his liberality as to anything which might 
bear the semblance of republicanism ; but when it 
is further considered how few of his nation had, or 
could have, aright to the Order, I think he might 
have suffered his complaisance to overcome them.”’ 
It is said that when the Order was sent to the 
French officers, quite a commotion was created by 
a misapprehension. In one of the saloons of 
Paris it was mentioned. To French ears the 
name Cincinnatus sounded like Saint Senatus. It 
was noised abroad that the American republicans 
had created a new order of chivalry, and added a 
new saint to the calendar. What right have repub- 
licans, the despisers of privileged classes, to create 
a new order of chivalry? asked the French nobles, 
with scorn. What right has anydody to create a new 
saint ? it isthe Pope’s prerogative to doso, said the 
French clergy ; and so there was uproar in Church 
and State. Young America was, doubtless, putting 
on airs and flaunting her pretensions in the face of 
her betters! Washington had, doubtless, canon- 
ized a Boston Democrat (who ought to have been 
cannonaded) with the significant title of Saznt 
Senatus/ Lafayette, Rochambeau, DeGrasse, 
Vioménil, Dumas, and other French officers who 
had served in America, laughed at the Church 
and State, and for a long time the blunder was a 
standing joke in merrycircles. The Court enjoyed 
the fun; and one of the witty ladies of Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s household composed the fol- 
lowing epigram for theamusement of her Majesty : 
“ Saint Senatus, 
I{e’ll come at us 
Like St. George the Knight. 
Fly, Frenchmen, fly ! 
Bishop! O fie! 
Don’t run in such affright, 
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His cowl’s a sham— 
His spear’s a flam— 
He’ll never, fierce, come at us; 
In friendship pure 
Is his sole lure— 
This bug-bear, Cincinnatus.” 


Madame Le Brun, theartist, who was thena young 
court favorite, drew a caricature to match the epi- 
gram, for the amusement of the handsome young 
Queen. It represented a grave council of senators 
and bishops, over which presided the Kiag, before 
whom a cardinal was pronouncing a violent 
philippic against ‘* godless Americans.’” Madame 
Le Brun lived until our day, dying in 1842, at the 
age of almost ninety years. ; 

Washington remained President-general of the 
Society of the Cincinnati until his death, in 1799, 
when Alexander Hamilton was elected his suc- 
cessor. Hamilton was killed in a duel, by Aaron 
Burr, in 1804, and was succeeded by Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, who held 
the position until his death, in 1825. Major- 
General Thomas Pinckney was elected to succeed 
him, in 1826, and his successor was General Aaron 
Ogden, of New Jersey. At General Ogden’s 
death, in 1838, General Morgan Lewis, of New 
York, took his place. At Lewis’s death, in 1844, 
the venerable Major Popham succeeded him, and 
he, in turn, dying in 1848, was succeeded by 
General Dearborn, of Massachusetts. 

Such, in brief, is the history of a remarkable 
Society that was formed in the Verplanck mansion, 
at nearly the close of the old war for independence, 
and which is still in existence, with some State 
Societies. It was an association holy in all its 
purposes, and composed of many of the best men 
of the Revolutionary War. That organization 
within the walls of the quaint old mansion, has 
forever consecrated the building in the just appre- 
ciation of all true Americans. And it is to be 
hoped that no iconoclastic hand shall ever be 
permitted to cast down its stones or disfigure its 
features by alterations ; and that for all time it 
may be inhabited by families possessed of the 
patriotism and good taste of those who now dwell 
there; that it may be preserved intact among the 
few remaining buildings in our country which 
Americans revere because of their historical 
associations. 
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By way of sequel to Dr. Lossing’s ‘‘ Verplanck 
Mansion,’’ a short account of the life of the late 
Hon. Gulian Crummelin Verplanck cannot be 
uninteresting. Dr. Lossing well says, that his 
‘name occupies a conspicuous place in the politi- 
cal, literary and social history of our country.”’ 
He was born in New York city, on the 6th of 
August, 1786, and at the early age of twelve 
years entered Columbia College, whence he gradu- 
ated in 1801. He then read law, and upon being 
admitted to the bar went to Europe, where he 
devoted several years to traveling. Returning 
home in 1814, he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature. A lecture on ‘*The Early European 
Friends of America,’’ delivered before the New 
York Historical Society, at its anniversary, De- 
cember 7th, 1818, was published, and several 
editions were demanded The ensuing year, he 
took a prominent part in the political contest 
against DeWitt Clinton, publishing ‘‘ The Buck- 
tail Bards: containing The State Triumvirate, a 
Political Tale, and the Epistles of Brevet-Major 
Pindar Puff,’’ and other satirical pamphlets aimed 
at Clinton and his friends. In 1820, he was re- 
elected to the Legislature, by the “ Malcontents.”’ 
In this year, Mr. Verplanck published an anony- 
mous brochure, a mock celebration of the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. Hosack as President of the New 
York Historical Society. In 1821 or 1822, Mr. 
Verplanck was elected Professor of ‘The Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’’ in the General Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, a position he 
filled acceptably until 1825, when he was elected 
to the United States House of Representatives, 
and was re-elected three times. During his eight 
years’ service in Congress, he won the respect and 
good-will of his associates by his ability, attention 
to his several duties, and the unvarying kindliness 
of his bearing ; he was a warm advocate of the ex- 
tension of the term of copyright from twenty-eight 
to forty-two years. Upon retiring from Congress he 
was sent to the State Senate, wherein heserved many 
years with great distinction. He was made President 
of the New York Board of Commissioners of 
Emigration, at the time of its organization, in 
1847. Besides these offices, he was one of the 
governors of the New York Hospital; Vice- 
Chancellor of the State University, and Regent 








of the same for forty one years, from 1829 till his 
death in 1870. 

His last appearance in public was in 1868, on 
the 4th of July, when he delivered the oration at 
the opening of the new Tammany Hall. 

In social life, Verplanck was no less popular 
than in politics, and partly for the same reason— 
that he was always honest and frank, though ever 
a gentleman ready to recognize the rights of all, 
those who differed, no less than those who coin- 
cided, with him. 

Besides the publications already mentioned, 
Dr. Verplanck published, in 1824, ‘‘ Essays on 
the Nature and Uses of the Various Evidences of 
Revealed Religion ;’’ in 1825, ‘*Essay on the 
Doctrine of Contracts;’’ in 1833, ‘*The Right 
Moral Influence and Use of Liberal Studies ;’’ in 
1834, ‘‘The Influence of Moral Causes upon 
Opinion, Science, and Literature ;’’ in 1844, an 
elegant and superior edition of Shakspeare, with 
Critical Introductions, Notes, etc. He also, pub- 
lished numerous pamphlets on various themes, be- 
sides contributing articles to various periodicals, 

Notwithstanding the extended range of subjects 
upon which he wrote, Dr. Verplanck’s writings 
were received with marked respect, and highly 
commended by capable critics. For instance, of 
his ‘‘ Essays on the Fvidences of Christianity,” 
the late Bishop Alonzo Potter said, that it was 
‘*an able and earnest protest against the exclusive 
preference assigned by many writers, twenty years 
since, to the external or historical evidences of 
Christianity, as compared with the internal.’’ And 
Henry Wheaton calls the ‘‘ Essay on the Law of 
Contracts’’ ‘‘one of the most original and inter- 
esting publications upon the theory of jurispru- 
dence that has recently appeared.’’ Washington 
Irving, speaking of’ Dr. Verplanck, says: ‘*] 
know no one to whose taste I would more tho- 
roughly defer.’’ John Neal, in Blackwood's Mag- 
azine, called him ‘‘ a sound, beautiful writer.’’ 

In conclusion, we quote from a well-written 
criticism in a leading periodical of the day: ‘* Mr. 
Verplanck’s mind is deeply imbued with much 
reading of the best authors ; his argument is never 
weak, and he eviices a judgment in a remarkable 
degree calm and unprejudiced. His style is pure, 
perspicuous, and beautifully elaborate.’’ 
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THE SKIRMISH AT LEXINGTON—APRIL IQTH, 1775. 


Aprit. roth, 1775—a day never to be forgotten 
by the citizens of the United States, but to be 
especially commemorated as the Centennial anni- 
versary comes to reeall the glorious deeds of the 
glorious little band of minute-men and militia, 
who, one hundred years ago, made it a red-letter 
day in the American calendar. Long had the 
clouds been lowering—the thunder had rumbled, 
the lightning played o’er the gloomy heavens, and 
now the storm burst which was not to clear away 
until the new nation should be born—the republic 
brought forth, and given a fair start in the race for 
a front place among the peoples of the earth. 

Among the precious souvenirs of the olden 
time preserved by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, we find the original dispatch. sent by 
riders, from Watertown, Massachusetts, to Philadel- 
phia, and attested at each station along the route. 
The Society has this important document at its 
rooms on Spruce street, Philadelphia, conveniently 
framed, and accessible to any one who cares to 


} This engraving is from oneon copper hy Amos Doolittle, 
his first attempt in that line of art. It was copied from a 
painting by Ralph Earl. 


| examine it. By the courtesy of Mr. Spencer 
| Bonsall, the Librarian, we are permitted to copy 
| it, which we do verbatim et literatim: 

News of the Battle of Lexington. 

The despatch sent by express-riders, from Water- 
| town, April 19th 1775, at 10 o’clock A. M. and 
| certified from town to town, as it passed along, 
| reaching Trenton, at 9 o'clock, A. M. of April the 
| 24th, and certified as the paper sent to and 
| received at Philadelphia. 
| The Express passed through the towns of Wor- 
cester, Brookline, Norwich, New Londcn, Lyme, 
| Saybrook, Killingworth, East Guilford, Guilford, 
' Branford, New Haven, Fairfield, New York, Eliza- 
beth Town, New Brunswick, Princeton and Trenton. 

Wednesday morning near 10 of the clock 
Wartertown. 

To all friends of American liberty 
be it known that this Morning before break of day 
a Brigade consisting of about 1000, or 1200 Men 
landed at Phips farm at Cambridge and Marched 
to Lexington, where they found a company of our 
Colony Militia in arms upon whom they fired, 
without any Provocation and killed 6 Men and 
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wounded 4 others, by an Express from Boston we 
find another Brigade are now upon their March 
from Boston Supposed to be about 1o0o. The 
bearer Trail Bissel is charged to alarm the Country 
quite to Connecticutt, and all persons are desired 
to furnish him with fresh Horses, as they may be 
needed. I have spoken with Several who have 
seen the dead and wounded. Pray let the Dele- 
gates from this Colony to Connecticutt see this 
they know Col. Foster of Brookfield one of the 
Delegates, 

J. PALMER one of the 

Comy of S’. 


A True Coppy taken from the Original pr Order 

of the Committee of Correspondence for Worcester. 
April 19. 1775 Att. NatH BaLpwin 

Town Clerk. 


Brookline Thursday 11 o’clock above is a true 
Coppey rec’d pr. Express from Worcester 
Att Dan’ TyLer Junr 


Norwich, Thursday 4 o’clock above is a true 
Coppy as sent pr Express from Mr’. Tyler 
Att Curis LEFFINGWELL 
New London Thursday evening 7 o’clock a 
true Coppy as pr Express 
R. Law } 
Sam. H. Parsons 
Natu. SHaw J‘. 
Ww Corr 
Lyme Fryday morn® 1 o’clock a true Coppy 
as recd pr Express 
J’ Laynp 
Jx°. McCurpy 
W™. Noyes 
Sam. MATHER Jr. 


f Com*. 


Com*. 


SayBrook Fryday Morn® 4 o’clock a true 
coppy as recd Express 
Com*. 


Sam FIELD 
Jx° CockRAN 
Ricu. Dickinson 
Killingsworth Fryday Morn® 7 o’clock for- 
warded as pr reced Express 
Geo ELLIoTT 
SaM GALES 
E Guilford Fryday Morn® 8 o’clock forwd 
as recd pr Express 
Tim’? Topp \ Com* 
Isaac KNIGHT ; 
Guildford Fryday morn 10 0 clock recd pr Express 


Sam. Brown & 
D. LANDON 


i Com*. 





Brandford Fryday 12 o’clock at noon recd and 
forwd pr Sam. Barker one of the Com*. 


New Haven Ap! 21. Recd and forwarded upon 
Certain Intelligence 
pr Sam BisHop 
Jos Munson 
Tim’. Jones J’ 
D. AusTiIN 
Isaac DOLITTLE 


Dan' LyMan 
Fairfied Saturday 22d Ap' 8 o'clock ‘forwd as 
pr Express from N. H. 

G. SELLECK SILLIMAN 

THAD Burk | 

Jos BarTRAM +Com*. 

AND. ROWLAND | 

Jon STuRGEs J 

Since the above written we recd the following 
pr second Express 

Sir I am this Moment informed by Express 
from Woodstock taken from the mouth of the 
Express that arrived there two of the Clock after- 
noon that the Contest between the first Brigade 
that marched to Concord was still continuing this 
morning at the Town of Lexington to which said 
Brigade had retreated. that another Brigade said 
to be the Second mentioned in the letter of this 
morning had landed with a quantity of Artillery 
at the place where they first did. The Provincials 
were determined to prevent the two Brigades from 
Joining their Strength if Possible an remain in 
great need of succour. 

N. B. The Regulars when in Concord burnt 
the Court House, took two p* of Cannon which 
they rendered useless & began to take up Concord 
Bridge. on which Cap who with many on 
both sides were soon killed then made an attack 
upon the King’s troops on which they retreated to 
Lexington 

I am Humbl Serv'*. 


Ev. WILLIAMS 
Cot Opap JOHNSON 


Canterbury 


P. S.—M". McFarland of Plainfield mercht has 
Just returned from Boston by way of Providence, 
who Conversed with an Express f* Lexington who 
further informs, that about 4000 of our Troops 
has Surrounded the first Brigade above Mentioned 
who were on a hill in Lexington, that the Action 
continued, and there were about 50 of our men 
killed and 150 of the Regulars as near as they 
could determine when they Express came away. it 
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will be Expedient for every man to go who is 
fit and willing. ‘The above is a true coppy as 
recd pr Express from N. Haven and attested to 
by the Committee of Correspondence from Town 
to Town 

Jon STURGES 

AND ROWLAND 

G. SELLECK SILLIMAN 
THADD Burr 

Jos BARTRAM 


test 


New York Committee Chamber 4 0’clock 
Sunday afternoon April 23. 1775 
Recd the within Account by express and for- 
warded by Express to New Brunswick with Direc- 
tions to stop at Elizabeth Town and acquaint the 
Committee there with the foregoing Particulars 
By order of the Committee 
Isaac Low Chairman 


The Committee at N Brunswick are requested 
to forward this to Phila 
N Brunswick Ap 24. 1775. 2 o'clock in the 
morning recd the above Express and forwarded to 
Princetown by 
: W™. CAKE ) 
Jas NEILSON - Com’. 
Az, DUNHAM j 


Princetown Monday Ap! 24.6 o'clock and forwd 
to Trenton 


Tuo WIGGINS \ Com*. 


Jon BaLpwin Members 


Trenton Monday Ap! 24. 9 o’clock in the morn® 
Recd the above pr Express and forwarded the 
same to the Committee of Philada. 

SaM TUCKER . 
Isaac SMITH } Com*. 

{The above original despatch bears the follow- 
ing Endorsement. 

Acct of the Battle of Lexington sent pr Express 
from Town to Town 

This is the Paper sent to Phila. and delivered 
to me by one of the Comm* 


EBEN HAZArb. ] 
Extracts from Christopher Marshall’s Diary. 


April 24th 1775 About five this 
arrived an express. 

April 25. I went to the State House (at four) 
there being a meeting pursuant to public notice 
which by computation, amounted to eight thou- 
sand, in order to consider the measures to be 


pursued in the present Critical affairs of America. 


afternoon 


| test. 











The following detailed narrative, by our friend 
BARNWELL R. Grant, of the events which fairly 
opened the Revolutionary War, will be read with 
interest by our readers, even though the story be 
not new to them—though they have read and oft 
re-read it in the histories of our nation: 

At the beginning of the year 1775, the patriots 
of Massachusetts had fully determined to resist the 
offensive acts of Parliament, and were entirely 
confident of their ability to maintain their ground. 
Yet the fear was expressed, that that colony, smart- 
ing under its accumulated wrongs, might overstep 
the line of prudence, and rashly rush into civil 
war. Hence the leading patriots were desirous, 
that when a collision did take place, the British 
should be the aggressors. They hoped, by such a 
policy, to secure the co-operation of the other 
colonies in the trial which they felt was coming. 

General Gage soon put this policy to a severe 
The committees of Safety and Supplies of 
the Provincial Congress had deposited large 
quantities of warlike stores at Concord, under the 
care of Colonel James Barrett. As early as March 
it was reported that General Gage had determined 
to destroy them; and a guard was accordingly 
placed over them. This precaution was made 
necessary by the movements of the British com- 
mander. Officers were sent in disguise to make 
sketches of the woods leading to Concord and 
other towns, and bodies of troops occasionally 
marched into the country, doing damage by 
throwing down stone walls, and committing other 
depredations. Meanwhile the newspapers of April 
4th conveyed the intelligence that reinforcements 
were on their way to Boston, and that Generals 
Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne were ordered to 
join General Gage. ‘These tidings greatly elated 
the confident loyalists, but the friends of liberty 
declared themselves ready for the impending 
struggle. The Provincial Congress adopted ener- 
getic measures to meet the crisis. Regulations 
were adopted for establishing an army ; a circular 


/was sent to the committees of Correspondence, 
| recommending them to see that the militia and 


‘‘minute-men’’ were in the best condition for 
defence ; and on the rs5th of April, after appoint- 
ing a day of fasting and prayer, it adjourned to 
May roth. The committees of Safety and Supplies 
at once busied themselves in preparations for im- 
mediate hostilities ; a train of artillery was estab- 
lished, cannon were removed to places of security, 
cartridges were manufactured, and military sup- 
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plies were distributed. These preparations were 
well known to the British General; who made 
strenuous exertions for the purchase of camp sup- 
plies, but found himself anticipated at every step 
by the patriots. Things were gradually assuming 
a more hostile aspect, till it only needed a spark 
to set the whole continent in a flame. 

By the middle of April, General Gage had 
about four thousand troops at his command ; and 
he determined upon sending a secret expedition 
for the destruction of the stores collected at Con- 
cord—a measure which was approved neither by 
his council nor his officers. On the fifteenth of 
April, the grenadiers and light infantry were 
relieved from duty, under the pretence of learninga 
new military exercise ; and at night the boats of 
the transports were moored under the sterns of 
the men-of-war. ‘These suspicious movements 
were eagerly observed by the patriots, and Dr. 
Warren communicated intelligence of them to 
Hancock and Adams, who were then at the house 
of Rev. Jonas Clark, in Lexington. The Com- 


mittee of Safety were thus warned of the necessity 
for taking additional measures to protect the stores 


at Concord; and on the 17th, they ordered 
cannon to be secreted, and some of the stores 
removed to Groton and Sudbury. 

On the next day, April 18th, General Gage sta- 
tioned parties of officers on the roads leading from 
Boston, to prevent information of his movements, 
that night, from reaching the country. Some of 
these dined that day at Cambridge. On the same 
day the Committees of Safety and Supplies were 
holding a session at Wetherby’s tavern, in Me- 
notomy, now West Cambridge. Three of the 
members—Mr. Gerry, and Colonels Orne and Lee 
—remained to lodge for the night. Two others— 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Devens—on their way towards 
Charlestown, met a party of British officers on 
horseback, and returned to notify their friends at 
Menotomy. Mr. Gerry at once dispatched an ex- 
press to Lexington, to inform Hancock and Adams 
that ‘‘ eight or nine officers were out, suspected of 
some evil design.’’ The messenger took a by- 
path, delivered his letter, and precautionary mea- 
sures were thereupon adopted at the latter place. 

Mr. Devens, of the Committee of Safety, soon 
received information that British troops were in 
motion in Boston, and were making preparations 
for a movement into the country. Soon after, the 
signal already agreed upon was given, namely, a 
lantern hung out from the belfry-tower of the old 








North Church in Boston; and Paul Revere, who 
had, about eleven o’clock, rowed across the river 
to Charlestown, was furnished by Devens with a 
fleet horse, and started to alarm the country. At 
Charlestown Neck he was nearly captured by 
British officers, but he pressed on to Medford, 
where he awoke the captain of the minute-men, 
and at midnight he arrived safely at the house of 
Rev. Jonas Clark, in Lexington, where, on the 
previous evening, a guard of eight men had been 
stationed for the protection of Hancock and 
Adams. Revere was soon joined by Mr. Dawes, 
whom Dr. Warren had sent out through Roxbury ; 
and the news brought by them was ‘‘ That a large 
body of the King’s troops, supposed to be a 
brigade of twelve or fifteen hundred, had em- 
barked, in boats, from Boston, and gone over to 
Lechmere’s Point, in Cambridge, and it was sus- 
pected they were ordered to seize and destroy the 
stores belonging to the colony, then deposited at 
Concord.”’ 

The village of Lexington is about twelve miles 
to the northwest of Boston, and six miles southeast 
of Concord. The road from Boston divides near 
the centre of the town. That leading to Concord 
passed to the left, and the one leading to Bedford 
to the right of the meeting-house, and formed two 
sides of a triangular green or common, on the 
south corner of which stood the meeting-house, 
facing directly down the road leading to Boston. 
To the right of the meeting-house, on the opposite 
side of the Bedford road, was Buckman’s tavern. 

An hour after midnight, the Lexington militia 
were ordered to meet on the common, and at two 
o’clock one hundred and thirty assembled with 
arms. Meanwhile, messengers who had been dis- 
patched to Cambridge for further information, 
returned with the intelligence that no troops were 
on the roads, and the militia were allowed to dis- 
perse, with instructions to assemble again at the 
call of the drum. 

In the meantime, the British troops were on 
their way towards Concord. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith, with a body of eight hundred, embarked 
at ten o’clock in the boats of the ships-of-war, at 
the foot of Boston Common. Landing at Lech- 
mere Point, they took an unfrequented path over 
the marshes, and entered the Charlestown and 
West Cambridge road. Silently and stealthily 
they pursued their way; but they had marched 
only a few miles, when the ringing of bells and 
firing of guns told plainly that the country was 
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alarmed. Major Pitcairn, with six companies of 
light infantry, was sent forward to secure the two 
bridges at Concord, while a messenger was sent to 
Boston for a reinforcement ; and as he advanced, 
he succeeded in capturing every one on the road, 
until he arrived within a mile and a half of Lex- 
ington meeting-house, when Thaddeus Bowman 
succeeded in eluding the advancing troops, and 
galloping to the common, gave the first certain 
intelligence to Captain Parker of their approach. 
This was about half-past four o’clock in the 
morning. Captain Parker ordered the drum to 
beat, alarm guns to be fired, and Sergeant William 
Monroe to form his company in two ranks a few 
rods north of the meeting-house. At a little dis- 
tance from the common, the British officers, con- 
sidering the American drum as a challenge, 
ordered their troops to halt, to prime and load, 
and then to march forward in double quick time. 
In the meantime about seventy of the militia had 
assembled, and about forty spectators, some of 
whom had arms. The men were ordered not to 
‘fire until they were fired upon. A portion of the 
company had time to form in a military position 
facing the regulars ; but while some were joining 
the ranks, and others were dispersing, the British 
troops rushed on, shouting and firing, and their 
officers exclaiming, ‘‘ Laydown your arms!’’ ‘Ye 
villains! ye rebels! disperse !’’ ‘* Why don’t you 
lay down your arms?’’ The militia did not in- 
stantly disperse, nor did they lay down their arms. 
The first guns, which were few in number, did no 
execution; but a general discharge followed, with 
fatal results. A few of the militia who had been 
wounded, or who saw others wounded or killed, 
no longer hesitated, but returned the fire of the 
British. Jonas Parker, John Monroe, and Ebene- 
zer Monroe, Jr., and others, fired before leaving the 
line ; Solomon Brown and James Brown fired from 
behind a stone wall; one other person fired from 
the back door of Buckman’s house; Nathan Mon- 
roe, Lieutenant Benjamin Tidd, and others, re- 
treated a short distance and fired. As long as the 
militia remained in sight, the British continued 
firing, killing eight and woundizz ten. Jonas 
Parker was wounded at the second fire, but he 
still discharged his gun, and was killed by a bayo- 
net. Isaac Muzzy, Jonathan Harrington, and 
Robert Monroe, were also killed on or near the 
place where the line was formed. Harrington fell 
in front of his own house, on the north of the 
common. His wife, at the window, saw him fall, 
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and then start up, the blood gushing from his 
breast. He stretched out his hand towards her, as 
if for assistance, and fell again. Rising once more 
on his hands and knees, he crawled across the 
road toward his dwelling. She ran to meet: him 
at the door, but it was to see him expire at her 
feet. Monroe was the standard-bearcr of his com- 
pany at the capture of Louisburg. Caleb Harring- 
ton was killed as he was running from the meeting- 
house, after replenishing his stock of powder; 
Samuel Hadley and John Brown, after they had 
left the common; Asahel Porter, of Woburn, who 
had been taken prisoner by the British, as he was 
endeavoring to escape. The British suffered but 
little, having only two wounded. Some of the 
militia retreated towards Bedford, and others—the 
larger portion—across a swamp to a rising ground 
north of the common, The British troops formed 
on the common, and after firing a volley, gave 
three huzzas in token of their victory. Soon 
after, the remainder of the troops under Colonel 
Smith joined Major Pitcairn’s detachmert, and 
the whole force marched towards Concord without 
further interruption. 

The town of Concord lies between two hills 
that command it entirely. According to a de- 
scription published in 1775, ‘* The town is large, 
and contains a church, jail, and court-house ; but 
the houses are not close together, but in little 
grours.’’ The road from Lexington entered Con- 
cord from the southeast, along the side of a hill 
which lies to the right of it. The top forms a 
plain, which commands a view of the town, and on 
which was erected the liberty-pole. The Concord 
river flows, in a winding direction, on the north- 
erly and westerly side of the town, about half a 
mile from its centre. Two bridges crossed this 
river—one called the Old South Bridge, the other, 
beyond the Rev. William Emerson’s, called the 
Old North Bridge. The road over the North 
Bridge led to the house of Colonel James Barrett, 
about a mile and a half beyond. 

About two o’clock in the morning the quiet 
little community of Concord were aroused by the 
ringing of the church-bell. The prominent citi- 
zens and military officers assembled for consulta- 
tion. Messengers were sent to Lexington for tid- 
ings; the militia were formed on the common, 
near the meeting-house ; and the residents worked 
zealously in the removal of the military stores to 
places of greater safety. A messenger soon arrived 
with the alarming news that the British had fired 
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upon his countrymen at Lexington, and were then 
marching to Concord. A portion of the minute- 
men and militia marched down the Lexington 
road till they saw the British about two miles from 
the town, and returned with the intelligence that 
the British outnumbered the Americans three-foid. 
They then took possession of an eminence back 
of the town, and formed in two battalions. They 
had scarcely done so, before the British were seen 
advancing quickly, at the distance of a quarter of 
amile. The militia then retired, over the North 
Bridge, to an eminence about a mile from the 
centre of the town. 

The British entered Concord in two divisions ; 
one by the main road, and the other on the hill 
north of it. The main body of the troops re- 
mained in the centre of the town. Captain Par- 
sons, with two hundred men, was sent to hold the 
North Bridge, and to destroy stores. He placed 
one hundred men, under Captain Laurie, at the 
bridge, and with the balance of his detachment 
he proceeded to Colonel Barrett’s house to destroy 
the stores collected there. Captain Pole, with 
another detachment, was dispatched to the South 
Bridge for a like purpose. So carefully had the 
inhabitants concealed the stores that the British 
met with only partial success in the work of de- 
struction. In the centre of the town they 
destroyed a quantity of flour; knocked off the 
trunnions of three iron cannon, and burned a lot 
of new carriage-wheels and several barrels of 
wooden trenchers and spoons; besides cutting 
down the liberty-pole, and setting the court-house 
on fire. 

During the two hours in which the British had 
occupied Concord, the minute-men from adjoining 
towns had been arriving upon the eminence a mile 
irom the North Bridge, till they aggregated four 
hundred and fifty in number. From this point the 
operations of the British were easily visible, and a 
number of fires were seen in the centre of the 
town. Apprehensions began to be felt for its 
safety, and a consultation was held by the officers 
and prominent citizens ; the result of which was, 
a determination to dislodge the guard at North 
Bridge. Colonel Barrett, therefore, ordered the 
militia to march to it, and to pass it, but not to fire 
unless they were fired upon. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, the militia, 
to the number of three hundred, arrived near the 
river, marching in double file and with trailed 
arms. The British guard, on their approach, re- 





tired over the bridge to the east side of the river, 
and began to take up the planks of the bridge. 
When the militia were within a few rods of the 
bridge, the British began to fire upon them, 
killing Captain Davis and another man upon 
the spot, and wounding several others. Upon 
this, the Provincials fired, and killed one and 
wounded several of the enemy. The firing lasted 
only a few minutes. The British guard imme- 
diately retreated in confusion, closely pursued by 
the Provincials, a part of whom soon turned 
towards the left, and ascended the high ground 
east of the main road, while another portion 
returned to the place of rendezvous beyond the 
bridge, carrying with them the killed and 
wounded. Meanwhile, Captain Parsons’s party 
returned from Colonel Barrett’s house, recrossed 
the North Bridge, and joined the main body 
without molestation. The British force was now 
concentrated, and preparations were made for 
returning to Boston. 

During the progress of these events at Lexington 
and Concord, the news of the British movements 
had quickly spread throughout the country; and 
hundreds of towns, filled with the spirit of deter- 
mined patriotism, were sending out their repre- 
sentatives to the battle-field. The minute-men 
were organized and ready for action, and on all 
the roads leading to Concord, they were hurrying 
to the scene of action, determined to attack the 
invaders on their return. 

About noon the British began their march for 
Boston. Their left kept the high ground that 
borders the Lexington road ; their right was pro- 
tected by a brook; and the main body marched 
in the road. It was soon evident that the country 
had been thoroughly alarmed. The hills and roads 
so swarmed with the minute-men, that it.seemed as 
if **men had dropped from the clouds.’’ The 
Provincials had left the hill near the North Bridge 
and marched across the pastures to Bedford road, 
where they were joined by minute-men and militia 
from Billerica, Reading, and other towns in the 
vicinity, who had come up to fire upon the British 
during their retreat. Shortly before they came 
to Merriam’s Hill, the Americans discovered the 
enemy’s left flank, who after leaving Concord, kept 
that height of land, while the main body were in 
the road. The Provincials and the British were 
then equally distant from Merriam’s corner. 
Within twenty rods of that place the Americans 
halted. The regulars marched down the hill in pro- 
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found silence, with very slow but steady step; 
and when they had reached the main road, they 
suddenly turned about, and fired a volley of mus- 
ketry. The fire was promptly returned, and two of 
the King’s troops fell dead in the road. 

The contest now commenced in good earnest, 
and as the British continued their retreat, severe 
volleys were poured in upon them from every di- 
rection. Near Hardy’s Hill, they were attacked 
by the Sudbury militia, and a severe struggle took 
place below the Brooks tavern, on the old road, 
north of the school-house. The woods on both 
sides of the road were filled with minute-men, and 
the retreating troops were now completely betwee: 
two fires. For three or four miles along this road 
the British suffered terribly from the brisk and 
constant firing. Arriving within a short distance 
of the Lexington meeting-house, the British troops 
again suffered severely. Their ammunition began 
to give out, and their eight companies were so 
fatigued as to be nearly unfit for duty. Confusion 
spread throughout the ranks, and for a long time 
the officers were unable to restore discipline. 
Witnessing the confusion increasing, in spite of 
their efforts, they desperately placed themselves in 
front, and threatened the men with instant death 
if they advanced. Thus order was partially re- 
stored ; but the troops must inevitably have sur- 
rendered to the Provincials were it not for the 
timely arrival of reinforcements sent to their re- 
lief. ‘* They were so 
fatigue,’’ 


exhausted with 
the British historian, Stedman, writes, 
‘that they were obliged to lie down for rest on 
the ground, their tongues hanging out of their 
mouths, like those of dogs after a chase.’’ Fora 
short time there was now a cessation of battle ; 
bnt the troops committed the most reckless de- 
struction. 


much 


Several houses, two shops and a barn, 
were burned to the ground in Lexington; build- 
ings along the road were plundered and defaced, 
and individuals were wantonly abused. After the 
British had recommenced their retreat, the minute- 
men and militia renewed their attack, and during 
the remainder of the route the skirmishing was 
sharp and bloody, until they reached Charlestown, 
which they entered almost on a run, anxious to 
get under the protection of the guns of the ships- 
of-war—the minute-men following close upon 
their heels as far as Charlestown Common, when 
General Heath, their commander, ordered them 
to stop their pursuit. 
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To the Americans.! 


REBELS you are—the British champion cries— 

TRUTH, stand thou forth !—and tell the wretch, He lies :— 
Rebels !—and see this mock imperial /ord 

Already threats these rebe/s with the CORD. 

The hour draws nigh, the glass is almost run, 
When truth will shine, and ruffians be undone; 
When this base miscreant will forbear tu sneer, 

And curse his taunts and bitter insults here. 

If to controul the cunning of a knave, 
Freedom respect, and scorn the name of SLAVE; 
If to protest against a tyrant’s laws, 

And arm for vengeance in a righteous cause 
se deemed REBELLION—'tis a harmless thing : 
This bug-bear name, like death, as Jost its sting. 

AMERICANS ! at freedom’s fane adore! 

But trust to Britain, and her flag, no more: 
The generous genius of their isle has fled, 
And left a mere impostor in his stead, 

If conquered, rebels (their Scotch records show) 
Receive no mercy from the parent foe 
Nay, even the grave, that friendly haunt of peace, 
(Where nature gives the woes of man to cease) 
Vengeance will search—and buried corpses there 
Be raised, to feast the vultures of the air— 

Be hanged on gibbets!—such a war they wage— 

Such are the devils that swell our souls with rage !— 
If Britain conquers, help us, heaven, to fly: 

Lend us your wings, ye ravens of the sky; 

If Britain conquers, we exist no more; 

These lands will redden with their children’s gore, 

Who, turned to slaves, their fruitless toils will moan, 

Toils in these fields, that once they called their own! 

To arms! to arms !—and let the murdering sword 
Decide, who best deserve the HANGMAN’S CORD: 
Nor think the hills of Canada too bleak 
When desperate freedem is the prize you seek ; 

For ¢hat, the call of honour bids you go 

O'er frozen lakes, and mountains wrapt in snow : 
No toils should daunt the nervous and the bold, 

They scorn all heat, or wave congealing cold.— 

Haste ! to your tents in iron fetters bring 
These SLAVES, that serve a tyrant and a king, 

So just, so virtuous is your cause, I say, 
Hell must prevail, if Britain gains the day. 


Lexington.’ 


. When nations search their brightest page 
For deeds that gild the olden age, 
Shining the meteor lights of story ; 
England with swelling pride shall hear 
Of Cressy’s field, and old Poictiers, 
And deathless Agincourt ; 
Fair Gallia point with a kindling eye 
To the days of her belted chivalry, 
And her gallant Troubadour ; 
Old Scotia, too, with joy shall turn 
Where beams the fight of Bannockburn, 
And Stirling’s field of glory ! 
Land of the free! though young in fame, 
Earth may not boast a nobler name: 
Platzea’s splendor is not thine, 
Leuctra, nor Marathon ; 
Yet look where lives in glory’s line, 
The day of Lexington ! 


? Written*by Philip Freneau, and first published in 1775. 
? Extract from a poem by PRosper M. WETMORE. 
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PICTURE OF THEODOSIA BURR, AFTERWARDS MRS. JOSEPH ALLSTON, 


OF SOUTH 


CAROLINA. 


By Rev. Wittiam HALL. 


Ir is well remembered that this accomplished 
young woman was lost at sea, in 1813. She was 
the pride of her father, who had bestowed upon 
her all the culture and educational advantages 
which taste and wealth could procure. She ex- 
celled in horsemanship ; but, as we are informed 
by a venerable lady, in 
whose father’s family— 

General Jonathan Day- 
ton—at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, she visited and 
spent a week shortly 
before her marriage, she 
was entirely ignorant of 
that beautiful and appro- 
priate feminine accom- 
plishment, the art of sew- 
ing. And it is within the 
clear remembrance of 
Mrs. Dr. Chetwood, my 
intelligent and respected 
informant, to whose re- 
miniscences the REcorD 
has been before much 
indebted, that Miss Burr 
received her first lessons 
in needle-work at that 
time, from her sister, 
Miss Molly Dayton, af- 
terwards Mrs. Gibbons, and that much to her 
delight. As that lady lived in New York, she 
stayed with her when in that city, and, as we also 
learned, gave her friend, Mrs. G., the original oil- 


painting portrait of herself of which this photo- | 


graph is a copy. Mrs. Chetwood received it from 


her niece, Mrs. Wheelwright, and thus, through 


the writer of this article, complimentarily made 
_ its owner, the picture has now found its way to 
these columns. 

At the time above mentioned, when Miss Theo- 
dosia visited Elizabethtown, Colonel Burr also 
was a visitor at General Dayton’s, and Mr. All- 
ston, in town with him, stopped at River’s hotel, 
near by. 


VoL. IV.—17 


We add a curious history of another—or was it a 
copy of the same ?—oil-picture of the same distin- 
guished historical Jady, whose fate was so lament- 
able. It was, a few years ago, the property of the 
| late Ogden P. Edwards, Esq., of Elizabeth, whose 

grandfather, Pierpont Edwards, of New Haven, 
was a cousin of Colonel 
Burr. It hung on his 
parlor wall, and was 
greatly prized as a 
‘ unique and, supposa- 
bly, the only existing 
original picture of Miss 
Burr. But, strange to 
say, it was feloniously 
cut out from the frame 
one night, and stolen 
by durglars/ In the 
annals of thieving, was 
there ever the like 
heard of? But such was 
the fact ; and this rare 
picture has ever since 
been on est inventus. 
The vessel in which 
Mrs. Allston sailed, and 
which was never heard 
from, was supposed to 
have been captured by 
pirates. Its unhappy crew and passengers, if so, 
| probably met a fearful doom at the hands of their 
| diabolical captors, viz., that technically called 
| walking the plank. 
| A Captain Green, who lived in Greenwich 
| street, New York, as we are informed by a ven- 


| erable lady, who was his neighbor, commanded 
| the lost vessel. 


Note.—General Joseph Allston, the husband of Theodo. 
sia, was a son of Colonel William Allston, who had been a 
distinguished captain under Francis Marion. He was born 
| in 1778, and died in 1816. He was a distinguished poli- 
| tician, served several years in the South Carolina Legista- 

ture, and was Governor of the State from 1812 to 1814.— 
Epitor MONTHLY. 
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EARLY TIME WESTERN HISTORY. 


By Isaac SMUCKER. 


THE TERRITORY 


THE organization of the ‘‘ Territory North-West 
of the Ohio River’’ was effected by the legally 
appointed officers, at ‘* Campus Martius,’’ at the 
mouth of the Muskingum (now Marietta), in 
July, 1788, pursuant to the provisions of the Ordi- 
nance enacted July 13th, 1787, by the Congress 
that had been elected and convened under the 
«* Articles of Confederation,’’ and is usually styled 
‘The Ordinance of ’87.’’ 

The following list gives the names of the Terri- 
torial officers that served from 1788 to 1803, when 
the State Government of Ohio was established, 
with the titles of the offices in which they respec- 
tively served, as well as the time of said service. 

Governor—General Arthur St. Clair, who served 
from 1788 to 1802. 

Secretaries — Major Winthorp Sargent, who 
served from 1788 to 1798; Captain William H. 
Harrison, who served from 1798 to 1799; Hon. 
Charles Willing Byrd, who served from 1799 to 
1803. 

Judges—Hon. James M. Varnum, who served 
from 1788 to 1789 ; Hon. James H. Parsons, who 
served from 1788 to 1789; Hon. John Armstrong, 
who was appointed in 1788, but declined ; Hon. 
John Cleves Symmes was appointed in 1788 in 
place of Armstrong, declined ; Hon. William Bar- 
ton was appointed in 1789, in place of Judge 
Varnum, deceased; Hon. George Turner was 
appointed in 1789, in place of Barton, declined ; 
Hon. Rufus Putnam was appointed in 1790, in 
place of Judge Parsons, deceased ; Hon. Joseph 


Gilman was appointed in 1796, in place of Judge | 


Putnam, resigned. 
Counties and County Seats—The names of the 


Counties and time of their respective organization, | 


with the names of their County-Seats, were as 
follows : 

1. Washington, July 27, 1788, Marietta; 2. 
Hamilton, January 2, 1790, Cincinnati ; 
Clair, 1790, Cahokia; 4. Knox, 1790, 
cennes; 5. Randolph, in 1795, Kaskaskia; 6. 
Wayne, August 15, 1795, Detroit; 7. Adams, 
July to, 1797, Manchester—West Union; 8. Jef- 


Vin- 


3. St. | 


NorTH-WEST OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


ferson, July 29, 1797, Steubenville; 
August 20, 1797, Chillicothe. 

Members of the First Territorial Council— 
(They were selected by the President, in 1799, 
from a list of ten gentlemen, citizens of the ‘Ter- 
ritory, recommended to him by the popular branch 
of the Territorial Legislature)—Henry Vanden- 
burg, of Vincennes, Knox county ; Robert Oliver, 
of Marietta, Washington county ; James Findlay, 
of Cincinnati, Hamilton county; Jacob Burnet, 
of Cincinnati, Hamilton county; David Vance, 
of Vanceville, Jefferson county. 

Officers of the Territorial Council—President, 
Henry Vandenburg; Secretary, William C. 
Schenck; Doorkeeper, George Howard; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Abraham Cary. 

The following list presents the names, with the 
counties they represented, of the members of the 
| popular branch of the Legislature of the ‘* North- 

West Territory’’ during the first and second ses- 
sions, in 1799 and 1800, which, with the Council, 
| formed the legislative department of the Terri- 
| tory: 

| Return Jonathan Meigs and Paul Fearing, of 
| Saceengnere county; William Goforth, William 
Es John Smith, John Ludlow, Robert 


9. Ross, 





Benham, Aaron Caldwell, and Isaac Martin, of 
Hamilton county; Shadrach Bond, of St. Clair 
county; John Small, of Knox county; John 
Edgar, of Randolph county; Solomon Sibley, 
Jacob Visger, and Charles F. Chobert de Jon- 
| caire, of Wayne county; Joseph Darlinton and 
Nathaniel Massie, of Adams county; James Pritche 


| ard, of Jefferson county; Thomas Worthington, 
| Elias Langham, Samuel Findlay, and Edward 


Tiffin, of Ross county. 
Officers—Edward Tiffin, Speaker of the House; 
John Reilly, Clerk ; Joshua Rowland, Doorkeeper ; 
| Abraham Cary, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The two bodies that constituted the Legislature 
of the “‘ Territory North West of the Ohio River’ 
began their first session at Cincinnati, September 
| 16, 1799, and remained together until December 
| rgth, when, after having delivered to them, says 





THE TERRITORY NORTH WEST OF THE OHIO RIVER. 





Judge Burnet, ‘‘a very elegant address,’’ the 
Governor prorogued them until the first Monday 
of November, 1800, at which time they re- 
assembled, and held the second session at Chilli- 
cothe, pursuant to the provisions of an Act of 
Congress. 

At the first session, William H. Harrison, then 
Secretary of the Territory, was elected a delegate 
to represent the Territory in Congress, by a vote of 
11, to rothat were cast for Arthur St. Clair, Jr., son 

“ofthe Governor, then a promising young lawyer of 
Cincinnati. Atthe second session, William H. Har- 
rison, having resigned his seat in Congress to 
accept the Governorship of Indiana Territory, 
William McMillan, of Cincinnati, was elected to 
fill out his term, and Paul Fearing, a man of talent, 
and an eminent lawyer of Marietta, was elected 
to serve from 1801 to 1803. Of Mr. McMillan it 
was said by Judge Burnet, that ‘* he was one of 
the foremost lawyers in the Territory at the time 
of his election.’’ 

By the organization of the ‘‘ Indiana Territory,” 
in the year 1800, three of the above-named coun- 
ties (St. Clair, Knox, and Randolph), were 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the ‘* North-West 
Territory,’’ and with them, of course, Henry 
Vandenburg, of the Council, and Messrs. Shadrach 
Bond, of St. Clair county, John Small, of Knox 
county, and John Edgar, of Randolph county, 
representatives in the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature. Hon. Solomon Sibley, a distinguished 
lawyer of Detroit was appointed the successor of 
Henry Vandenburg in the Council. Before the 
establishment of the State Government of Ohio, 
however, in 1803, the following additional coun- 
ties were organized : 

Trumbull, July 10, 1800, Warren ; Clermont, 
December 6, 1800, Williamsburg ; Fairfield, De- 
cember 9, 1800, New Lancaster; Belmont, Sep- 
tember 7, 1801, St. Clairsville. 

These counties, four in number, replace St. Clair, 
Knox, and Randolph, thrown into the ‘Indiana 
Territory,’’ and leave the number one more (nine 
in all) at the time of the formation of the Ohio 
State Constitution, in 1802, than it was in 1799; 
when the first session of the Territorial Legislature 
was held. 

On the 23d of November, 1801, the third session 
of the Territorial Legislature was commenced at 
Chillicothe. A new election having been held in 
the Territory for men:bers of the popular branch 





of the Legislatnre, quite a number of new mem- 
bers appeared. The following is a list of them, 
with the names of the counties they represented: 

Ephraim Cutler and William Rufus Putnam, of 
Washington county; Moses Miller, Francis Dun- 
lavy, Jeremiah Morrow, John Ludlow, John Smith, 
Daniel Reeder, and Jacob White, of Hzmilton 
county ; Joseph Darlington, and Nathaniel Massie, 
of Adams county ; Zenas Kimberly, John Milligan, 
and Thomas McKune, of Jefferson cpunty ; Edward 
Tiffin, Elias Langham, and Thomas Worthington, 
of Ross county; Frangois Joncaire Chabert, George 
McDougal, and Jonathan Schieffelin, of Wayne 
county; Edward Paine, of Trumbull county. 

Edward Tiffin was elected Speaker ; John Reilly 
was chosen Clerk; and Edward Sherlock, Door- 
keeper. 

The foregoing list shows that only seven of the 
members of the first Territorial Legislature were 
re-elected. These were, John Smith, John Lud- 
low, Joseph Darlinton, Nathaniel Massie, Thomas 
Worthington, Elias Langham, and Edward Tiffin ; 
the two first-named being from Hamilton county; 
Generals Darlinton and Massie, from Adams 
county; and the three last-named, from Ross 
county. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CoNVENTION.—The following 
comprises the list of the names of the members 
of the Convention which formed the first State 
Constitution of Ohio, that was adopted at Chilli- 
cothe, November 29, 1802, with the names of the 
counties represented respectively by them: 

Joseph Darlinton, Thomas Kirker, and Israel 
Donalson, of Adams county; James Caldwell and 
Elijah Woods, of Belmont county; Philip Gatch 
and James Sargent, of Clermont county ; Henry 
Abrams and Emanuel Carpenter, of Fairfield 
county; John W. Browne, Charles Willing Byrd, 
Francis Dunlavy, William Goforth, John Kitchell, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Paul, John Reilly, John 
Smith, and John Wilson, of Hamilton county ; 
Rudolph Bair, George Humphrey, John Milligan, 
Nathan Updegraff, and Bazaleel Wells, of Jeffer- 
son county; Michael Baldwin, Edward Tiffin, 
James Grubb, Thomas Worthington, and Na- 
thaniel Massie, of Ross county; David Abbott 
and Samuel Huntington, of Trumbull county ; 
Ephraim Cutler, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Rufus 
Putnam, and John MclIntire, of Washington 
county. 
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Edward Tiffin, a member of the Convention 
from the county of Ross, was elected President, 
and Thomas Scott, also a citizen of Ross county, 
was chosen Secretary. The Convention assem- 
bled on the first Monday of November, 1802, and 
adjourned on the 29th of the same month, having 
completed their work in twenty-seven days, and 
given to the people of the then embryo State of 
Ohio, a Constitution under which they lived for 
almost half a century, and prospered, and became 
a great State, numbering now about three millions 
of people. 

Under the Constitution adopted by the Conven- 
tion, an election for Governor of the State was 
held in January, 1803, and Edward Tiffin was 
elected. He was sworn into office March 3, 1803. 

The first General Assembly met at Chillicothe, 
March 1, 1803, and organized the State Govern- 
ment by the election of State officers, as follows: 

Secretary of State, William Creighton, Jr. ; 
Auditor of State, Thomas Gibson; Treasurer of 
State, William McFarland ; Judges of Supreme 
Court, Return Jonathan Meigs, Samuel Hunting- 


ton, William Sprigg; Judges of Common Pleas | 


Courts, Francis Dunlavy, Wyllys Silliman, Calvin 
Pease. 

The President appointed Charles Willing Byrd, 
Judge of the Federal Court, and Humphrey Ful- 
lerton received the appointment of Clerk of said 
Court. 

Among the early acts of the first Ohio General 








United States Senate, of John Smith and Thomas 
Worthington. Jeremiah Morrow was elected a 
member of Congress, in 1803, by the voters of 
Ohio, the State being entitled to but one member ; 
and he continued Ohio’s only Congressman for 
ten years, having been re-elected four times, and 
serving until March 4, 1813. 


Oui1o’s First SENATE.—The first Senate of Ohio 
was composed of the following Senators - 

John Beasly, from the county of Adams; Wil- ~ 
liam Vance, Belmont; William Buchanor., Cler- 
mont; Robert F. Slaughter, Fairfield; Bazaleel 
Wells, and Jonas Kimberly, Jefferson; Francis 
Dunlavy, John Paul, Jeremiah Morrow, and Daniel 
Symmes, Hamilton ; Nathaniel Massie and Abra- 
ham Claypool, Ross ; Samuel Huntington, Trum- 
bull. 

Nathaniel Massie was elected Speaker of the 
Senate, and John W. Browne was made Clerk. 

The first Ohio House of Representatives was 
organized by the election of Michael Baldwin to 
the Speakership. 

Atthe first State election, held on thesecond Tues- 


| day of January, 1803, Jeremiah Morrow was elected 
| State Senator, as will be seen by reference to the 


list of Senators from the county of Hamilton, but 
being elected a member of Congress later in the 
year, he served as Senator only at the first session 
of the General Assembly, all of whose members of 
both houses, having also been elected at the afore- 


Assembly was the election, as members of the | said election in January, 1803. 
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By commission from William the Third, dated ; dated the 2d of August in the same year, Philip 
at Westminster the 2oth day of July in the roth | Ludwell of Green-Spring, William Byrd, Charles 
year of his reign, Francis Nicholson, Esq’r., was | Scarburg, Richard Johnson, Benjamin Harrison of 
appointed Lieutenant and Governor General of | the county of Surry, Matthew Page, Lewis Bur- 
the Colony and Dominion of Virginia in America, | well, and Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley in the 
in the place of Sir Edmund Andros, Knight, who | county of Charles City, Gentlemen, being mem- 
was graciously permitted to return into England | bers of His Majesty’s Council, or any three of 
for the recovery of his health; and by a writ, | them, were authorized to administer the prescribed 

' These documents are in the possession of Colonel Tho- | a oe mead 29 ge et, oon 
mas H. Ellis, of Chicago, Illinois, who has kindly favored | the oth of December following, is signed by the 
us with copies, two Benjamin Harrisons and by Matthew Page; 








ip 
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ir- 
he 


of 
ed 
ted 
the 
Be; 
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Two of the other members above named, excused 
themselves from attending, in the following terms, 
to wit: 


‘¢ May it please your Excellency 
I am most Sensibly afflicted that my Lame- 
ness prevents my attendance on your Excellency 
at this time as my duty requires, Hope in a short 
time to be perfectly well when (God willing) shall 
never be wanting to behave my selfe with all re- 
spect to your Excellency to whom I wish a long 
and prosperous continuance in this Goverment I 
shall allways remain most faithfully 
Your Excellency’s most Humble 
and Obedient Servant 
WILLIAM ByrD 
Westopher 
December y* 7" 1698.”’ 


‘* May it please your Excellency 

To pardon my not wateing upon you acord- 
ing to my duty For my ould enemie the Gout 
had like to have kept me prisnor’ the last time I 
was at towne but was so kinde to let me come 
home but the next day Seized me and hath not yet 
acquited me though I thank God I am able to 
walk about a little and did adventure the last weeke 
to ride 8 miles but (though it was very Good 


wether) it made me almost as lame againe as ever |- 


and I have not dared to venture on horse back 
Since. Nothing S*. but an indispensible necessitie 
could have kept me from comeing to kisse your 
Excellencys hand and Expresseing my joy for your 
comeing againe to Governe us___ therefore cannot 
doubt but your Goodness will excuse 
Your Excellency’s 
most humble Servant 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
December y* 8 1698 
To his Excellency Francis Nicholson Esq’. &c.’’ 


‘« Whitehall 23d November 1698 
¥. 

The Lords Justices being informed by several 
advices from-the East Indies of the notorious Py- 
racies committed by Cap". Kidd Commander of 
the Adventure Galley and of his having Seized 
and plundered divers Ships in those Seas As their 
Excellency’s have given Order to the Commander 
of the Squadron fitted out for the East Indies that 
he use his Utmost Endeavours to pursue and Seize 
the Said Kidd if he continue stillin those parts so 





likewise they have Commanded me to signify their 
Direccons to the respective Governours of the 
Colony’s under his Maj®* Obedience in America 
that they give strict Orders and take particular 
Care for apprehending the said Kidd and his Ac- 
complices whenever he or they shall arrive in any 
of the said Plantations as likewise that they Secure 
his Ship and all the effects therein it being their 
Excellency’s intention that right be done to those 
who have been injured and rob’d by the said Kidd 
and that he and his Associates be prosecuted with 
the utmost Vigour of the Law You are to be care- 
ful thereof duly to observe the said Direccons 
And if the said Kidd or any of his Accomplices 
happen to be seized within the Province under 
your Government You are forthwith to transmitt 
an account thereof hither and take care that the 
said persons Ship and Effects be secured till his 
Maj*’* pleasure be known concerning them. Iam 
Ss 
Your most faithfull 
humble Servant 
Ja: VERNON 

To Francis Nicholson Esq’ His Maj*’* Lievtenant 

and Governour Generall of his Maj** Colony 

and Dominion of Virginia in 

AMERICA,”’ 


-_s 
“¢4. William R. 

——~ 

To our Trusty and well beloved Francis Nichol- 
son Esq." Our Lievtenant and Governour Gene- 
rall of our Colony and Dominion of Virginia in 
America and to our Lievtenant Governour and 
Commander in Chief of onr said Colony for the 
time being, Greeting. Withthis you will receive 
a seal prepared by our Order for the use of our 
Government of Virginia which seal is Engraven 
with Our Arms, Garter and Crown with this In- 
scription round'the same En: Dat* Virginia: 
Quintum: And our Will and Pleasure is, and 
We do hereby authorize you and our Lievtenant 
Governour or Commander in Chief of our said 
Colony for the time being to Affix the said Seal to 
all’ patents and Grants of Lands and to all publick 
Acts, and instruments of Government which shall 
be made and pased in Our name within our said 
Colony and that it be to all intents and purposes 
of the same force and Validity as my former Seal 
appointed for the publick use of the Government 


LALUABLE DOCUMENTS OF EARLY VIRGINIA. 


in our said Colony hath heretofore been which | 


former seals are not to be made use of or Affixed 


to any Publick Act or Instruments whatsoever but | 


to be Defaced and broken. Givin at our Court at 


Kensington the ro day of Janu” 1698 In the | 


Tenth year of our Reign. 
By his Maj®* command 
Ja: VERNON.”’ 


[The New Style Calendar had not then been | 
introduced ; by which the year commences on the 
1st of January. } 


To the honourable The Speaker and Gentlemen of 
the house of Burgesses. 
We the president, Masters and Scholars of the 


Royal Colledge of William and Mary in Virginia | 


being deeply sensible of the great honour lately 
conferred on this Colledge by the hon” House | 
of Burgesses first in graceing our Scholastick ex- 
ercises with your own countenance and presence 


on May day last, and then in giveing so favourable | 


a Judgement and Character of the proficiency of 
our youth in their studies and in recommending 
the said Colledge to our good Governours care 
and favour in your most hearty address made to | 
his Excellency for that purpose ; 
all humility to offer our most thankfull acknow- 
ledgements for the same and withall to assure this 
hon”*® House that nothing can so effectually en- 
courage us to go on in the chearfull prosecution 
of our studies as the favourable countenance of 
so great Patrons as we hope to find both in his 
Excellency and the present Generall Assembly for 


which good understanding among your selves and | 


joint endeavours to carry on this and all other 


good works we doubt not ye will have the bless- | 


ings and prayers of all good men to join with 
those of 
Your most obliged humble servants 
James Bvair Presid. 
Monco INGLis humanity prof: 
Joun Hopces Usher 


Desire leave in | 


In name & at the desire of dias rest of our Con- 
| disciples ORLANDO JONES __) 
Henry HARRISON 
JoHN ALLEN 
JoHN JONES 


Scholars 


| The Answer sent by Major Custis and Cap*. 
| Wilson 

The house have sent us to acquaint you that they 
| have read your address it is received righty 
kindly and they hope you will always merit their 
good Esteem.”’ 


| 


‘To his Excellency Francis Nicholson Esq’. 
His Maj*. Lieutenant and Governour Generall of 
| Virginia 


The humble Address of the 
Councill and Burgesses of this 
present Generall Assembly. 
May it please your Excellency 
Wee the Councill and Burgesses of this present 
|Generall Assembly being sensible of the great 
| Mischiefs and Inconveniences that Accrew to the 
Inhabitants of this His Maj*. Colony and Domin- 
ion of Virginia By Killing of Whales withih the 
| Capes thereof Doe in all humility take leave to 
| Represent the same unto your Excellency And 
withall to acquaint you That by the Means thereof 
Great Quantityes of Fish are poysoned and destroyed 
And the Rivers also made noisome and Offensive 
For prevention of which Evill’s In regard the 
Restraint of the Killing of Whales is a Branch of 
His Majestyes Royal Prerogative 
Wee humbly Pray, that Your Excellency 
will be pieased to Issue out a Proclamacon 
forbiding All Persons whatsoever to Strike 
or kill any Whales within the Bay of 
Chesopeake in the Limitts of Virginia 
which wee hope will prove an Effectuall 
means to prevent the many Evill’s that 
Arise therefrom. 
RICHARD LEE in behalf of His 
Majestyes Honorable Councill 
RoBERT CARTER Speaker. 
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MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


By Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 


ALEXANDER WILSON, THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 





























Dr. Losstno’s interesting and valuable papers 
upon ‘* The Historic Buildings of America,’’ in 
course of publication in PoTreR’s AMERICAN 
MonTHLy, led me to think of preparing a series 
upon ‘* The Historic Men and Women of Amer- 
ica ;’’ but, upon attempting to make a list, I 
realized a difficulty which had not at first occurred 
to me—all the more ‘‘histori¢ Americans have 
been so repeatedly biographized that a new attempt 
in that direction would require an abler pen than 
I can wield. And so I concluded to let the ‘‘his- 
toric’’ men rest. 


In the March number of the Montuty [see 
footnote on page 183], I found a remark to the 
effect that ‘‘ There are many [buildings], like Derry 
Church, intensely interesting, though not notably 
historic.’’ True! But there have also been 

| many men and women of America of whose lives 
| the same may be affirmed. Thence arose the happy 
thought that I would write of the ‘‘not notably 
historic.”” But now, a still more serious obsta- 
| cle confronted me, in the vast number of men and 
women who have attained distinction in our land; 
even though our young Republic has not yet 
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reached its hundredth birthday—and the honorable 
roll is constantly receiving accessions. Our soil— 
nay, rather, our democratic principles have been, 
and are, and must continue to be, prolific in men 
and women of note; the encouragement to think 
produces thinkers, and thinkers make their mark 
in their country’s history. Verily, he who should 
attempt a chronological series of biographical 
sketches of notable Americans, for publication in 
a monthly periodical, would never lack a theme, 
though his years might exceed twice the allotted 
three-score-and-ten, and at death he could bequeath 
the unfinished task to his literary heirs and assigns 
forever, with the assurance that it would last as 
a memento of his rashness for generations. 

I was well-nigh in despair, when the MonTHLY 
again came to my relief—a paragraph under the 
head of ‘‘ Literary and Art Memoranda’”’ suggested 
a subject for my series and a subject for the first 
paper. In the life of every ‘‘ Memorable’’ person, 
there are ‘‘ Memorable Facts’’ that are worth 
recording. Often, even in the fullest biography, 
some of these facts are omitted, or are so lightly 
mentioned that the general reader fails to recog- 
nize their significance. Now, without segard to 
the dates of their birth or death, and ignoring 
their relative rank, as ‘‘ historic’ or otherwise, I 
propose to write a series of brief articles, compris- 
ing memoranda of ‘‘ Memorable Facts in the Lives 
of Memorable Americans’’ (native or adopted), 
and shall be gratified to see the same in the suc- 
cessive numbers of the MONTHLY. 

The ‘Literary Memorandum’”’ to which I have 
alluded is as follows : 

The season does not promise to be fruitful of American 
books. The announcements relate chiefly to English reprints, 
and there are few American books in the background for issue 
in the Spring. The publishers are always anxious to get “good 
books,” and naturally prefer American copyright works to 
unprotected English reprints, but they are inclined to be very 
cautious this Spring over any MSS. the success of which is 
not well assured, 

The last clause recalled to my mind a passage 
in a letter from Alexander Wilson, the Ornitholo- 
gist, to his friend Francis F. Michaux, the Bota- 
nist. The letter was written in 1812, the month 
and day I cannot recollect. I quote literally, fol- 
lowing Mr. Wilson’s punctuation, omitting only a 
few sentences of no general interest : 


‘My DEAR Frienp * * * Unless there be an 
evident certainty of profits Booksellers are very 





indifferent to publish Works of any kind however 
great their merits may be; and the poor Author's 
feelings are little regarded. Few men have known 
this more experimentally than myself I have 
sacrificed every thing to Publish my Ornithology 
have written 6 volumes and am engaged on the 
seventh yet I have never yet received a single cent 
of its proceeds. * * I have made many extensive 
excursions lately, and have discovered in all about 
40 new species of land Birds, never taken notice 
of by any other writer I am now engaged on the 
Water Birds and had just returned yesterday from 
the Seashore when your letter was presented to 
me. Yours sincerely 


To F. F. Micuaux, 
author of the Worth American Sylva. 


It will be observed that the publishers of Mr. 
Wilson’s time were not unlike those of our own 
day, nor indeed unlike business men in general— 
publishing was their business, not a pastime or a 
means of exercising their philanthropy and benevo- 
lence, regardless of pecuniary returns. Mr. Wil- 
son, too, was much like the better class of writers 
of the present time ; they see only the merits of 
their writings, and the good that must result, as 
they believe, to the community fromm their publi- 
cation, and naturally enough judge harshly the 
publisher who, looking to the probable demand 
for such works, and the consequent profits to be 
anticipated, fails to respond to their wishes. 

But Mr. Wilson was unlike many writers of 
truly excellent works—he had full confidence in 
the intrinsic worth of his productions, and unhesi- 
tatingly, as he expresses it in his letter, ‘‘ sacrificed 
everything to publish’’ his ‘* Ornithology.’’ Thou- 
sands of most valuable works have doubtless been 
lost to the world, because their writers were defi- 
cient either in confidence or in the indomitable will 
which, shrinking from no self-denial, ‘‘ sacrifices 
everything’’ tosecure the publication of the fruit of 
the writer’s talent and industry. Had Mr. Wilson, 
when he found the publishers ‘‘ indifferent to pub- 
lish’’ his work, simply grieved over their lack of 
penetration or their indifference to its merits when 
there was no ‘ evident certainty of profits’’—had 
he evinced anything but the most self-denying de- 
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termination—the world would have been none the 
wiser for his learning or labors, our country would 
have lacked the laurels his success won for her, 
Mr. Wilson would have been omitted from the 
rolls of fame and have passed from among men, to 
be forgotten almost as soon as his corpse had be- 
come cold. 

Let me, however, sketch briefly the life ot this 
‘‘Memorable American’ (for ‘‘ American’’ he 
certainly must be termed, though a native of Scot- 
land), and the ‘‘ Memorable Facts’’ in his charac- 
ter and career will be found sufficiently marked to 
justify my selecting him for the subject of my 
first paper. 

Alexander Wilson was born at Paisley, in Scot- 
land, on the 6th of July, 1766. His father is said 
to have been illiterate, but a man nevertheless of 
good active mind. His mother was a superior 
woman, and contributed an important part to the 
early instilling of good principles into her son, 
though she died when he was but ten years of age. 
Alexander must have given early evidences of his 
intellectual tastes and mental vigor, for we are 
told that his parents had determined to train and 
educate him for the Gospel Ministry, and the 
Scotch peasantry are not wont to dedicate less 
than their best to God’s service. The early death 
of his mother, and his father’s second marriage 
soon afterwards, appear to have wrought a change 
in the current of his life ; for in his thirteenth year 
we find him an apprentice to his brother-in-law, 
learning the trade of a weaver. Though faithful 
to his master, he could not reconcile himself to 
the confinement his employment involved. His 
term of apprenticeship held him but three years, 
but he continued to work at intervals at his trade 
for four more. His active mind sought exercise 
in composing poetry ; but as a poet, or rather as 
a poetry-writer, he was certainly not successful. 
He had, as yet, no foresight as to the great career 
before him; but, being an ardent admirer of Na- 
ture, he spent much of his time rambling in search 
of material for his poetical efforts, which were 
published from time to time in the Glasgow Ad- 
vertiser. Mr. Duncan, his brother-in-law and em- 
ployer, about this time, in the hope of improving 
his fortunes, deserted his loom, and became a 
traveling merchant, in Scotch parlance (a “ ped- 
lar,” in more homely language); this was more 
congenial to Alexander’s tastes, and he eagerly 
joined Duncan in the venture ; he was not so much, 





however, a merchant as he was a student of Nature. 
He had not discovered his life-work, and as yet 
devoted his best energies to the writing of poetry, 
and some of his pieces won no little favor. He 
published a volume of poems, called ‘‘ Poems, Hu- 
morous, Satirical, and Serious, by Alexander Wil- 
son,’’ and he tried to act as his own salesman, 
carrying his book in his hand as he traveled with 
his pack. But it yielded him neither profit nor 
fame, and he resolved to relinquish poetry-writing 
—a resolution easier made than observed, and he 
did not relinquish his efforts. [A copy of Mr. 
Wilson’s volume is still preserved, with this in- 
scription on one of its blank leaves: ‘‘ I published 
these poems when only twenty-two, an age more 
abundant in sail than ballast. Reader, let this 
soften the rigour of criticism a little. Gray's 
Ferry, July 6th, 1804.”’}' 

We approach now the important era in Alex- 
ander Wilson’s life, when he left his native land 
for that wherein he was to achieve imperishable 
fame : 

In the year 1793, Mr. Wilson was working as a 
journeyman weaver in Paisley, when a violent dis- 
pute arose between the manufacturers and the 
weavers. With his peculiar disposition, he could 
neither hold himself aloof from the dispute, nor 
enter into it in a quiet manner; he must go into 
it, asinto everything that he ever took part in,, with 
all his energy, and he became a leader upon the 
side of the weavers. His powers of satire and 
rhyming were brought into full play, and violent, 
bitter satires began to pour frora his pen against 
the opposition party. These poetic philippics made 
him very popular with the weavers, but those 
against whom they were directed were, in the same 
ratio, incensed at the author. One of Wilson’s 
most telling lampoons was aimed at a certain 
individual, who took prompt measures to stop the 
scorching pen; the author’s name had been sup- 
pressed, and, although Wilson was suspected, 
nothing could be proved until one night he was 
arrested by some spies and ample proof found 
upon his person, His trial resulted in his sentence 
to undergo a short imprisonment and to burn the 
offensive libel at the public cross of Paisley. 
Shortly afterwards, he determined to emigrate to 
America, and set himself resolutely to work at the 


1 Time—his thirty-eighth birthday; place—then a suburb, 
now within the city of Philadelphia, at the southwest. 
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loom to raise the means to pay his passage ; he 
worked early and late, and livedso closely, that for 
more than four months, it is said, his entire weekly 
expenditure did not exceed one shilling—a sum, 
even at that time and ina Scottish town, almost 
incredibly small. 

Having at last accumulated what he thought 
would suffice, he bade his friends good-bye and 
went on foot to Port Patrick, crossed over to Bel- 
fast, and embarked on the Swift, of New York. 
The ship having already her full complement of 
passengers, Mr. Wilson agreed to sleep upon deck 
throughout the passage. He arrived at New Castle 
on the 14th of July, 1794, and started on his 
American life with his fowling-piece in his hand, 
and only a few shillings in his pocket, without a 
friend or letter of introduction, or any definite 
idea in what manner he was to earn his livelihood. 
In the varied occupations of a weaver, peddler, and 
schoolmaster, he toiled on for upwards of eight 
years, during which time he tasked his powers to 
the utmost in his efforts at self-improvement ; and 
among the acquirements he made were the arts of 
drawing, coloring, and etching, which afterwards 
proved of incalculable use to him. 

In the pursuit of a living, Wilson had frequently 
changed the scene of his labors ; but at last we find 
him settled as the teacher of Union School, King- 
sessing, a short distance from Gray’s Ferry, on 
the Schuylkill River. His settlement here may 
be noted as the commencement of his career as an 
ornithologist, and it was on the banks of this same 
river Audubon caught the like inspiration. Mr. 
Wilson’s school-house was near the botanical gar- 
dens of the distinguished Bartram family. It was 
of John Bartram that Linnzeus said, he was ‘‘the 
greatest self-taught botanist in the world ;’’ and 
it was the-same John Bartram who, at more than 
seventy years of age, undertook a journey to East 
Florida in quest of information in his favorite sci- 
ence. And William, John’s son, was his worthy 
successor in scientific research. It is said that not 
only was he a thorough botanist, but he was better 
acquainted with American birds than any other 
man before Alexander Wilson. It was, doubtless, 
to William Bartram’s counsel and assistance that 
Wilson was most indebted for his first positive in- 
terest in ornithological study. Fortunate was it 
for Wilson that he secured the Union School at 
Kingsessing, and thus became the near neighbor 
of so excellent a friend as William 
proved, 


Bartram 





Mr. Bartram possessed but few works upon Or- 
nithology, but he had taste and judgment to assist 
and advise Mr. Wilson in the pursuit of the study 
which was beginning to engross his mind. And 
so earnestly did the latter prosecute the study, that 
ere long he began researches independently of his 
venerable friend. At first, his interest appears to 
have embraced natural history in general, but he 
soon came to the wise conclusion that birds alone 
would form a sufficient study even for his active 
mind. 

Besides William Bartram, Wilson found a valu- 
able friend in Alexander Lawson, the engraver, 
who did much to restore a healthy tone to Wilson’s 
mind when he became depressed by the difficulties 
that beset in his chosen path; although when he 
seemed in danger of going to the other extreme, 
the same good friend showed himself equally 
ready with advice to restrain him from efforts 
beyond his strength and ability. 

It seems that as early as 1803, Mr. Wilson first 
formed the plan of an ‘*‘ American Ornithology,’’ 
but it was not till 1804 that the plan assumed 
definite proportions. Both Bartram and Lawson, 
though they did not doubt his ability and perse- 
verance, appear to have doubted the feasibility of 
so vast an enterprise. But Mr. Wilson was not 
the man to falter when once he had determined 
upon anything, as his letter before quoted and 
remarked upon will show. In the last-mentioned 
year, after he had spoken to his two friends and 
heard their objections, and had concluded to go 
ahead notwithstanding these objections, he wrote 
a long letter to Mr. Lawson, from which I quote: 

‘*] am most earnestly bent on pursuing my 
plan of making a Collection of all the Birds in this 
part of North America. Now I don’t want you 
to throw cold water, as Shakespeare says, on this 
notion, Quixoticas it may appear. I have been so 
long accustomed to the building of Airy Castles 
and brain Windmills that it has become one of my 
comforts of life, asort of a rough Bone that amuses 
me when sated with the dull drudgery of Life.”’ 

And to work he went with his whole indomita- 
ble will and untiring energy. The length of my 
sketch warns me to tell the rest in the briefest 
words possible : 

In October, 1804, he set out for the Falls of 
Niagara; and, wading on through the mud and 
snow, encumbered with his gun and fowling-bag, 
the latter of which was of course always increasing 
in bulk, he arrived safely at home, after an ab- 
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scence of fifty-nine days, during which he had 
walked twelve hundred and sixty miles. From 
this time forward Wilson applied his whole ener- 
gies to his ornithological work, drawing, etching, 
and coloring all the plates himself; and Mr. Brad- 
ford, a bookseller of Philadelphia, having agreed 


volume of his ‘‘ American Ornithology’’ made its 
appearance. Another and anothervolume followed, 
and their indefatigable author traveled from one 
end of the American continent to the other, for 
the purpose of obtaining subscribers to his work, 
as well as to increase his collection of birds. 
1811 he thus writes to his brother: ‘‘Since Feb- 
ruary, 1810, I have slept for several weeks in the 


wilderness alone, in an Indian country, with my | 
gun and my pistols in my bosom ; and have found | 
myself so reduced by sickness as to be scarcely | 
able to stand, when not within§ three hundred | 
miles of a white settlement, and under the burn- | 
ing latitude of 25 degrees. 


I have, by resolution, 


In | 


surmounted all these and other obstacles, in my 
way to my object, and now begin to see the blue 
sky of independence open around me.’’ Honors 
as well as profit soon after began to pour in upon 


| him ; he wasa member of several learned societies, 
and there was not a crowned head in Europe but 
to run the risk of publication, in 1808 the first | 


had become a subscriber to the ‘* American Orni- 
thology,’’ when he was attacked with a dysentery, 
in August, 1813, which carried him off in a few days. 

His body was interred in the graveyard attached 
to the old Swedes’ Church, in what was then the 
District of Southwark, now part of the City of 
Philadelphia. The plain marble tomb over his 
remains is represented in our engraving below. 

The ‘* Memorable Facts’’ in Alexander Wilson’s 
character and career are so clearly defined as not 
to require recapitulation here. But I cannot close 
better than with the one remark, in the words of 
his biographer, W. B. O. Peabody: ‘‘ There are 
few examples to be found in literary history of 
resolution equal to that of Wilson.’’ 


This Menumens 
COVERS THE FEBAING OF 
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In the March Monruiy, under the head of 
‘Current Memoranda,”’ there appeared a com- 
munication upon ‘‘ Party Spirit in American 
Politics.’’ A valued friend of our magazine, M. 
M. Jones, Esq., of Utica, New York, sends us 
the following autograph letter from Gaylord 
Griswold', which illustrates the known fact that 
excessive and extravagant party spirit is not an 
evil of recent development in our politics, but 
that seventy years ago it was as violent as in our 
own day. It will serve to afford us one consola- 
tion in the midst of our regrets when we read the 
invectives hurled at all our public men—the good 
and pure no less than the bad and vile—by certain 
of their partisan opponents, the consolation that 
in after years history will sift out the truth. Mr. 
Griswold’s ‘‘ Mammoth”’ is, after the lapse of 
seventy years, spoken of with sincere respect and 
even reverence by all classess. And so will it be, 
a generation after they shall have passed away, 
with such of our public men of to-day as merit 
the respect and reverence of their fellow-citizens. 

The valuable footnotes appended to the letter 
are by Mr. Jones. 

WASHINGTON, February 13, 1804. 
Dear WALTON’: 

The great Randolph’ is now absent from the 

house on an affair of Honor. He offered a gross 


1 Gaylord Griswold was born in Windsor, Conn., in 1765, 
graduated at Yale College in 1787, emigrated to Herkimer, 
N. Y., then on the borders of the Indian country, in 1792, 
where he at once took a prominent stand as a lawyer and 
politician, He was a member of the New York Assembly 
in 1796-7-8, and represented the Fifteenth Congressional 
District of New York in the Eighth Congress of the United 
States, 1803-5. He died at Herkimer in 1809. 

2 Abraham L. Walton, a native of New York City, and 
known as a lawyer and a man of fine literary tastes and 
acquirements at Utica, N. Y., early in the present century. 
He was a son of Abraham Walton, of New York, who with 
his brothers Jacob, William, and Gerard are mentioned in 
Sabine’s Loyalists. The family was connected by marriage 
or otherwise with the Crugers, Grahams, Morrises Phillipses, 
etc., and were distinguished for their wealth and high social 
position, and although Abraham was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Convention of New York in 1775, the whole family 
were subsequently understood to be in sympathy with the 
British Ministry. 

8 This is understood to refer to the celebrated John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, who was a member of Congress from 
Virginia, 1799-1829. 





insult to one Alstine*, of N. Carolina, Alstine 
I understand has summoned him to the Field. 
Both are absent. Our fears are that they have 
delayed the business with a view of having the 
Civil Authority interfere. The faces of the 
Demos look sad. Whispering parties in every 
part of the Capitol—all asking ¢he news—none 
to give an answer—the house is very thin—Ex- 
pectation high—fears great—the ammoth® and 
his Ministers agitated—the Atty General® asks, 
what will become of us? Pistols ready—surgeons 
«nd seconds agreed upon—the Marshal lookes 
wild and steps quick. A delay is feared. So we 
go. Some laugh—some sigh. My wish is that 
Alstine may take good aim. Threatening Letters 


have been received by two members of this, from 
an unknown hand, threatening them if they spoke 
as heretofore in defence of certain principles. 
The persons receiving them are Elliot’ of Ver- 


* This must mean either Willis Alston, who was a mem- 
ber of Congress from North Carolina, 1799-1803, or Wilhis 
Alston, Jr., who was also a member of Congress from North 
Carolina, 1803-1815. 

5 This term exhibits the bitter partisan feeling then so 
rife against President Jefferson on the part of those known 
as Federalists. In a Hudibrastic ebulition of malice and 
low wit, entitled “ Democracy Unveiled, or Tyranny Stripped 
of the Garb of Patriotism,” by Christopher Caustic, LL.D. 
(Thomas Green Fessenden), printed at Boston in 1805— 
Canto 1, page 4—is the following : 

“In ‘Tom Paine’s Rights of Man,’ no smatterer, 
The people’s friend, but not their flatterer, 
I'll not electioneer nor job 
Adore sage Mammoth, nor king mob.” 

6 Levi I.incoln, of Massachusetts, was Attorney General 
1801-1805. He was born in Massachusetts May 15, 1749; 
graduated at Harvard College, 1772; member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, 1799-1807; Acting Secretary of State 
United States, 1807; Lieutenant Governor and Acting 
Governor of Massachusetts, 1807-9. During President 
John Adams’s administration he wrote a series of political 
papers called “ Farmer’s Letters,” which were very ob- 
noxious to the partisans of Mr. Adams. He died April 14, 
1820. With most of the prominent friends of President 
Jefferson, Mr. Lincoln came in for many notices in the work 
of Mr. “ Caustic.” See Canto vi., p. 203. 

“ Had Lawyer L n staid at home, 
His honour might have pass’d with some 
For quite a decent country squire 
And no bad jury argufer.” 

1 James Elliott was a member of Congress from Vermont 
from 1801 to 1809, and died Nov. 10, 1839. 
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mont and Skinner’ of Massachusette—by whom 
written is unknown. Unfortunately Elliot has 
burned his—what Skinner has done with his I 
know not. All this isof a sudden—more I hope 
will come out of it. It is glorious times if men 
may not debate questions here without being 
threatened! and that by other members on the 
same floor. 

Gen’! Platt® I presume knows the parties and 
will enjoy the above ews. Please to show it 


1 Thomas J. Skinner, Jr., was a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, 1796-9 and 1803-4. 

2 Gen. Jonas Platt then resided near Utica, N. Y. He 
had represented part of the district now represented by Mr. 
Griswold in Congress in 1799-1801. 
guished lawyer, and after holding many prominent places 
became a Judge of the Supreme Court of New York. He 
died in 1834. 


He was a distin- | 


| to any of your friends you think proper—not 

| however to be made public in Newspapers—as I 

| will give you the particulars in another Letter. 
Your Friend 


6 Gpcgwet 


| P.S. All the above isamong Democrats. 
N. B. Mr. Dana of Conn” this moment informs 
| me that the combatants are wider the care of the 
| Marshal—I was afraid of this—I am sorry. 


} 


| 
' Most of the men named in these notes were 
| known as prominent Federalists and of course 
could never see any good in Mr. Jefferson after 
he became the leader of a successful political 
party, opposed to their views. 





THE LATEST NEWS—ARMY MOVEMENTS IN 1758. 


THE following old-time letter’ has neither address 
nor signature, but is endorsed ‘*Copy of a L* 
from Mr Savage,’’ the copy being made about 
the time it was received in Boston and forwarded 
to Newport, Rhode Island. We do not know 
certainly who the -Mr. Savage was; but among the 
early Boston business men, we find ‘* Samuel Phil- 
lips Savage, merchant,’’ and learn that he was a 
**Selectman.’’ Now, it is easy to ‘ guess’’ that 
a public-spirited man, as he doubtless was, getting 
impatient at the ‘‘ Mails,’’ went to Albany in 
quest of news, and then wrote home details of all 
he saw and learned. We and our readers will 
have to be content with this ‘‘ guessing,’’ as we 
have no means of certainly determining Mr. Sav- 
age’s identity. Of this our readers can rest as- 
sured, the letter was written at the time of the date 
it bears, and by a Mr. Savage. 


Albany July 7" 1758 
Ss 
My last was of the third Inst', by Mr Gun since 
which we have the follow™ Intelligence from the 
Lake that on y* 4 Inst* orders came out for the 


' We are indebted to Mr. George C, Mason for the copy 
of the «* Copy.” 


whole Army to Embark next Morning by sun rise 
agreable to which they were all in motion at the 
Appointed time, had y* tents struck, made up, and 
put on board with themselves all in about a 
Quarter an hour in y* greatest ord’; and without 
any confusion—they form’d themselves into 3 
grand divisions composed of the follow™ Regi- 
ments: as an Advanced Guard went 300 Whale 
boats 9 men in each commanded by Col: Gage 
on y® right & Maj’ Rogers on the left—the van 
was of Battoes 22 Men each—the right y* Regm* 
of Babcock Fitch Worster & Johnson the Left 
Wolsey of N. Jersey Pribble Glazien & W™ Wil- 
liams, the third Division on y* right Dotey & Rug- 
gles, on y* left Bagley & others which I am not 
certain of. the Center was the first & fourth Bat- 
| talion of ‘Royall Americans commanded by lord 
How, the Highlanders with the rest of y* regulars 
—in the rear the Artillery & Stores with the 
Generall brought up by L* Col! Partridge, in this 
‘order they proceeded down y* lake by ten oclock 
they had got15 Miles down & their orders were 
to land at the advanced Guard that Evening so 
that before this there is warm Work they Carry’* 
| § days Provisions ready drest with them besides 
| other Provis', Gener' Johnson Arrived at Ft Ed- 
| ward yesterday with about 300 Indians & is to 
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proceed immediately after the Army, some time they denominated themselves Serg* & Covorals 
ago a flag of Truce came in from the Enemy, to | but it has been found out that some of them are 
demand Col: Schyler and others who had not | Ingineers Colo* & none less than a Captain among 
returned Agreable to their Parole the Gen’. thought | them—the Army Cover’d the Lake from side to side 
fit to detain them which caused a 2‘ to Arive to | which is onemile & half over, at the upper end and 


know the reason of their Stay but these he told | in narrower places they were obliged to form into 
should go down with him with a Guard of 2000 | Subdivisions to give themselves room to row they 


men because they demanded an Escort of 150 men 
and he has been as good as his word for he placed 
them in the Center with their flag of Truce flying, 


A VALUABLE 


By SAMUEL L 


DurincG a late visit to Providence, Rhode Island, 
I had a most agreeable call upon Hon. Jonn Rus- 
sell Bartlett, of that city, who is widely known as 
a distinguished antiquarian and scholar, and the 
author of numerous valuable works upon the his- 
tory of that State, prominent among which, are 
the volumes of its Colonial Records, and a history 
of the part taken by Rhode Island in the late civil 
war. In examining his rare and extensive library, 
which has been collected both at home and 
abroad, during many years of earnest and lov- 
ing effort devoted to it, I was particularly inter- 
ested in a most unique and valuable collection 
relating to our civil war, which formed the gem 
of his library, rendering it incomparably the 
richest and most important collection, in this de- 
partment at least, in the country. It consists of 


sixty-seven large folio volumes, all uniformly and | 
Of these, sixty | 


durably bound in Russia leather. 
relate to the history of the war, giving, in chro- 
nological order, a complete account of every 
battle, skirmish, march and engagement—all the 
orders of the War Department, and the various 
generals in command of all the divisions—both 
of the Federal and Confederate armies; descrip- 
tions of every branch of the army ; soldiers’ letters, 
incidents and narratives—the whole consisting of 
newspaper cuttings, from all the leading American 
journals, North and South, as well as from several 


English papers, and all the engravings on war | 


subjects which appeared in Harper's Weekly, Frank 
Leslie's Illusrated Paper, and the London Jilus- 
trated News. 


Three volumes are devoted to the | 


Extended from front to rear full seven Miles. 
| Thus far is come to my Knowledgé. 
| Copy of a Lt from Mr Savage. 





COLLECTION. 
BOARDMAN. 


| caricatures of the war; one to envelopes em- 
| bracing patriotic and other devices; two to 
| ballads, and one to fugitive poetry selected from 
| the newspapers. The making of this vast collection 
| consumed the greater part of the time of four 
years, and it is probably the most valuable and 
unique collection of the kind in the country. 

In addition to this, Mr. Bartlett has a collection 
of nearly five thousand separate books and pam- 
phlets relating to the rebellion ; or by far the greater 
part of those catalogued by him in his ‘* Litera- 
ture ofthe Rebellion,’’ which was privately printed 
in 1866, and which consisted of 6073 titles. This 
collection is much too large and valuable to be re- 
tained by any citizen, or in any private library, 
and should be purchased by our Government (if 
the owner could be induced to part with it) and 
deposited in the national library of the United 
States. The materials which it preserves, necessary 
to a just and proper writing of the history of the 
great rebellion, are such as could not possibly be 
duplicated ; and I think I but express the feelings 
of all scholars, and those interested in our coun- 
try’s history, when I say it should be owned by 
our Government, and deposited in some fire-proof 
building. Its loss by fire or other means, would 
be irreparable. 

Mr. Bartlett is the gentleman who acts as custo- 
dian of the famous library of the late John Carter 
Brown, of which I should like to give you some 
account, from a personal inspection, had I space 
in this letter. I may do so at another time, if 
agreeable. 
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MEMORIALS OF OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG LIFE. 
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THE OLD PARSONAGE AT GUILFORD, Connecticur —FRoxt VIEW. 
[Probably the oldest house standing in the United States.] 


Unper this caption we propose to give, from | of the residences impart a refreshingly cool and 


time to time, notices, with illustrations, of some 
of the very old-time buildings which still stand at 
too distant intervals through the land, as precious 
memorials of the times. of the Colonies. In the 
March MonrHty we gave the old Church at 
Derry, Pennsyivania, erected in 1720, and now we 
offer views of a stone dwelling at Guilford, Con- 
neeticut, which dates back eighty years earlier. 


Guilford is described in a Gazetteer open before | prising a congregation of ‘‘ Puritans,’’ 





inviting aspect to the village inthe summer months. 

And to the antiquarian and to him who delights 
in studying the signs and tokens of the early times 
of our country, Guilford offers its full proportion 
of most attractive studies. Among the most 
striking of its old buildings is the stone dwelling 
illustrated upon this page and the next. 

Guilford was settled in 1639, the settlers com- 
under the 


us as ‘fa beautiful post-borough and township | pastoral lead of the Rev. Henry Whitfield.’ The 
of New Haven County, Connecticut, on Long intensely religious character of the early immi- 


Island Sound,’’ etc. The description is just—it 
is ** beautiful,’’ and, even ignoring the delightful 
watering-place, about a mile from the village, it 
repays a summer visit. Its Churches, Academy, 
and dwellings are tasty, and bear witness to the 
ample means and the culture of its people, while 
the large number of shade-trees which line its 
streets and the handsome gardens attached to many 





| grants to New England, caused them to regard 


1Rev. Henry Whitfield, the first minister of Guilford, 
Connecticut, was the only son of an opulent English lawyer, 
and was born in 1597. His father, intending him for the 
legal profession, gave him an education at one of the univer- 
sities, and also at the inns of court, but the son, preferring 
the ministry, took orders, and obtained the rich living of 


| Oakly, in Surrey, where he entertained the Puritan divines 
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their pastors with special veneration—made the 
pastors actually, if not always theoretically, the 
leaders and chiefs of their respective communities. 
Hence, one of the first steps taken in founding a 
city or town was the providing of a residence for 
the pastor, and this residence it was their care to 
make worthy of his high station. So was it with 
the Guilford settlers—they had no sooner pro- 


vided for a church edifice than the pastor’s home | 


was planned and erected, and this home still 
stands, in good repair, and is to-day occupied as a 
dwelling—of this old parsonage our engravings 
afford an excellent picture. It was completed and 
occupied early in 1640. The stone was brought 


during the Laudean persecution, In 1639 he emigrated to 
America, and, in conjunction with Mr. Leete, Samuel Desbo- 
rough, and John Hoadley, became the founder of Guilford. 
Leete was successively Governor of the Colonies of New 
Haven and Connecticut. Desborough was a relative of 
Cromwell, and, returning to England, became Lord Chan- 
cellor of Scotland. Hoadley also returned to England, and 
was chaplain at the Castle of Edinburgh. Whitfield returned 
in 1650, and died in the ministry at the city of Winchester. 
He was a good scholar, a distinguished divine, and an 
excellent preacher. He published “ An Account of the Pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the Indians,” besides several 
other works. 





in hand-barrows from a ledge at quite a con- 
siderable distance from the site of the house. 


| The walls are two feet thick, the wood-work of the 


most substantial, though not clumsy, sort. The 
cement used in the walls is harder than the stone. 
Neither externally nor internally has it undergone 
any perceptible change, except that a few years 
since some of the rooms were plastered. The 
nearly two centuries and a half that have passed 
over it have had no ill effects upon the quaint, 
massive structure, and if ‘‘ improvement’’ can be 
made to withhold its destructive hands, it will 
doubtless stand while the nation stands. 

In 1650 or ’51, Mr. Whitfield resigned the 
pastorate and returned to England. The strong 
parsonage was soon after made to do duty as a 
fort to protect the residents thereabout from the 
assaults of hostile Indians, and many years later 
still it served as a place of shelter from the shot 
and shells of the British men-of-war during the 
Revolution. 

Tradition tells little of romance of this sober 
old edifice, beyond the interesting fact that the 
first marriage among the Guilfordites was solemn- 
ized in its ‘‘ best room,’’ and it is added that the 
wedding feast comprised pork and beans. 
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YANKEEISMS TRACED HOME. 


By ELizaBETH 


Wuart flippant, unobserving critics often call 
Yankeeisms, or localisms, might, if traced to 


their origin, be found not only significant but in | 


a high degree appropriate. Perhaps no part of 
the country has so nearly preserved the terse, ex- 
pressive, and primitive language of Shakspeare, 
Milton, and the learned translators of the Bible, 
as the State of Maine; and perhaps these writings 
are more familiarly known there than anywhere 
else, at home or abroad, most especially those of 
Milton. Her severe climate and thin soil present 
few attractions to the immigrant, and hence her 
population is nearly free from foreign admixture. 
For a long number of years, likewise, she was 


held as an appendage to the State of Massachu- | 


setts, which aided not a little in giving her an 
isolated provincial character, unconducive to 
change or progress. In this way her inhabitants, 
though not a whit behind those of any other 
State in enterprise, intelligence, or culture, hav- 
ing supplied a large quota to the literature of the 
country, have preserved adialect peculiar to them- 
selves, and which may strike a stranger as odd, if 
not uncultivated. It has received various names, 
such as Yankee style, Downing style, etc., but is, 
in fact, the finest, truest, and most apposite mode 
of language which a strong direct utterance can 
require ; the language in which Shakspeare found 
freedom and space for his great conceptions, and 
Milton for his sublime imaginings. 

The ridicule of those ignorant of this fact has 
served to banish many words from the lips of the 
polite, which might justly be retrieved; and even 
amongst those who do not affect high culture the 
quaint, and often most beautiful, old modes of 
expression are fast falling into disuse. People are 
being ridicpled out of their mother tongue. 
They are laying aside legitimate honor ; becoming 
‘shorn of their beams ;’’ losing the links which 
bound them to the kings of literature, and to the 
stately men of the English Commonwealth, all 
because a class of worldlings point the finger at 
them. 

This is much to be regretted, but there is no 
help for it, unless people will learn to elaborate 
their own opinions, and have their ‘“‘ own sweet 

Voi. IV.—18 











OakKEs SMITH. 


will” in the mode of expressing them, instead of 
being cuffed into receiving them second-hand from 


second-hand thinkers abroad. I was once struck 


| by overhearing a comely housewife say to her 


small servant, in a country town of Maine, 
‘*Now, Jane, don’t dally; do up yonr chores, 


| and then you shall play.’’ 


She blushed exceedingly at my expressions of 
delight, as if a touch of sarcasm might be in- 
volved ; but when I explained to her that she 
was Shakspearean, and that he spoke of her who 
does the ‘‘ meanest chores,’’ and I took the book 
and showed her how, in her very language, the 
brave John Talbot implored his messenger to 
‘* dally not,’’ she promised to adhere to this her 
fine vocabulary. 

No glossary is needed to Shakspeare in this my 
native State, where those who read find only 
household worés. ‘The school-boy who overleaps 
a long word has skipped it, as Arviragus, at the 
sight of the dead Imogen, would rather 

“ Have skipped from sixteen years of age to sixty.” 

The appetite is c/oyed, pronounced ‘‘klyed,” 
as in the days of Chaucer. Shakspeare makes 
Bolingbroke interrogate, 

“Or c/oy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ?” 

In Maine, they call an ill-omen an abodement, 
as Shakspeare did, and it is a pity to allow the 
word to become obsolete. The hypocritical, ruth- 
less Gloucester says to King Edward, 

«‘ Many men that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within.” 
Kinc E.—Tush, man, abodements must not now affright us.” 

One who is dejected is all amort, as the pro- 
voking Petruchio says to Kate, 


“ How fares my Kate? What, sweeting, all amort ?” 


Atomy, as ‘‘an atomy $f a man,” meaning an 
exceedingly mean, contemptible one, as the 
Hostess, in Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 
exclaims, ‘*Thou a/omy, thou!”’ 

Bootless is the word for an unavailing effort, 
as when the gentle Miranda says to Prospero, 


after the storm, 
“You have often 
Begun to tell me what I am, but stopped, 
And left me to a doot/ess inquisition,” 
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It would seem that this word is in common use 
in England, judging from the title of one of 
Wordsworth’s poems, which gave rise to the quaint 
criticism of Mary Lamb. Her brother Charles 
having repeated the title of, ‘‘ What is the cure 
for a dootless bean ?’’ she replied, 

‘¢1 don’t know, unless it be a shoeless pea.”’ 

Fadge is the common word to make fit, as the 
disguised Viola exclaims, 

** How will this fudye 2 My master loves her dearly.” 

A griddle-cake in New England is still called a 
flap jack, as says the Fisherman in Pericles, 

“Come, thou shalt go home, and we will have flesh for 
holydays, fish for fasting days, and moreo’er puddings and 
flap-jacks.” 

An idiot is a matural, as Trinculo, in the Tem- 
pest, exclaims, ‘‘ Lord, quoth he! that a monster 
should be such a naturad.’’ Ninny is used in the 
ancient sense, as where Caliban, fretting at the 
interruptions of the invisible Ariel, cries, ‘‘ What 
a pied minny is this !’’ 

The cant phrase, pickers and stealers, for the 
fingers, is used by Hamlet. 

RosENCRANTZ. 

IIAMLET. 


“ My lord, you once did love me.” 
“So I do still, by these pickers and stealers.” 
They still speak of a proud stomach, as was said 
of Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ Her proud stomach could 
bear no will but her own.”’ 
They have a conceit of what will follow, in the 
same way as the Queen of Richard, who says, 
“ Concett is still deriving 


From some fear-fitten grief.” » 


As for the merry knight, that huge bundle of 
wit and sensual wickedness, one might surmise he 
had made a pilgrimage to Maine and scattered his 
airy phrases ‘‘thick as blackberries,’’ and ‘‘as 
merry as a cricket,’’ which we hear in every- 


body’s mouth there. Perhaps the wit there is as 
near Falstafhan as is compatible with the severity 
of their morals. 

Good, conscientious people, they do not swear, 
but cry ‘*A plague upon it!’’ as did the irritated 
Hotspur. The women never swear ‘‘ agood mouth- 
filling oath,’’ as he bade the gentle Kate in proof 
she was a lady; but you hear, ‘ As true as I live,’’ 
‘* As sure as day,”’ like the wife of Percy. 

Your pardon, reader mine, but spuve and puke 
are the expressive words still in vogue, which 
Carlyle has re introduced into literature, but are 
even too significant ; though the Scripture phrase, 





“*T will sfue thee out of my mouth,”’ and 
the ‘‘infant, muling and Jwking in its nurse’s 
arms,’’ in Shakspeare, might plead justification. 
So, too, the word sic& is used in its original sense, 
the flimsy word 7// never having made its way in a 
community where people talk as Shakspeare did ; 
who still say, with Imogen, 
“ T should be sick, 
But that my resolution holds me.” 
And again, 
“Tam very sick ; 
So sick I am not—yet I am not well.” 

A graceless youth they call runagate, as Colin 
did; a pretext is a fetch, as with poor Lear; to 
go, is to dudge, as with the dainty Ariel. They 
tell of a pack of lies, a pack of nonsense, as did 
Proteus of a ‘‘pack of sorrows.’’ Admire is used 
in its primitive sense, to wonder at, be astonished. 

“T perceive these lords 


At this rencontre do so much admire 
That they devour their reason.” 


So, too, their infants, unadulterated, do not 
nnrse, but ‘‘suck,’’ as did those of the hardy 
Lady Macbeth, 


“T have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that mz/ks me.” 

Which is touchingly motherly—so far, no far- 
ther. Lamb and Wordsworth use the word. ‘‘ The 
Gipsey Mother,’’ by the former, was rejected by 
the London publishers, as being too outspoken in 
this respect. 

The babies do not worry, they are ‘‘ fefchy,’’ as 
was the infancy of the imprisoned Juliet, and as 
the tristful mother of Richard the Third declares, 
that 


“ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancie.” 


A report, a rumor, is still called a drut, after 
the manner of the faith bereaved Timon, 
“Tam not one 
That rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common $érui¢ doth put it;” ° 
and the word is thus used by the Evangelist John. 
To be ready of speech, is to have a g/d tongue. 
« All do follow fuming there 


As well of g/id and slippery creatures as 
Of grave and severe quality.” 


Witticisms are gui/lets ; to find fault, is to ca7p; 


a vexation is a fother, as in Coriolanus; to weep 
bitterly is to fake on; a frill is a wimple. 
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I might go on, and cite farther a whole vocabu- 
lary of words not used by the vulgar, but the par- 
lance of cultivated people, going to prove that 
what are called Yankeeisms are Shakspearisms, 
Miltonisms. .The word homely is still applied to 
plain features, as Milton uses it. 


“It is for homely features to keep home; 
They had their name thence.” 


Ugly is used in a moral, not pbystcal sense. The 


A WELL-PRESERVED copy of the first number of 
The Maryland Journal and Baltimore Adver- 
wiser, dated ‘‘ August 2oth, 1773,’’ having come 
into the hands of a friend’ of the MonTHLy and 
its readers, he has evinced his unselfishness by 
copying some of its curious contents for our 
pages. 

The publisher was evidently a man of energy 
and enterprise, and had he lived in our day his 
paper would doubtless have rivaled our leading 
newspapers ; he announces in good bold type: 

‘*In order to procure news from the North, as 
well as ‘British and Irish papers,’ and _ be 
enabled to publish the freshest advices, the 
publisher of the Journal, William Goddard, 
proposes to establish a weekly Riper, who is to 
set out from Philadelphia early on Monday morn- 
ing, and to arrive in Baltimore on TZwesday 
evening, with papers from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, &c., so that 
the news can be had, and forwarded to Annapolis 
and the lower countieés on Thursday morning, 
Several Hours before the arrival of the ‘ King’s 
Post.” ”” 

The Journal and Advertiser contained, for its 
day, a large amount of ‘ special correspondence,” 
from which a few brief extracts are worth repro- 
ducing 

‘*New York, August 12 [1773.] 

The sloop Mississippi, Capt Goodrich, with the 
Connecticut Military Adventurers arrived here 
froma the Mississippi, but last from Pensacola, 
the 16th ult. The country they went to explore 
they like well having laid out 23 townships at 
the Natchez. 
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1 Mr. James H. Carr, 





legitimate word guess, so interdicted as Yankee, is 
constantly used by the best authors, from Chaucer 
to Byron. Let us trace provincialisms home, and 
perhaps it will afford testimony to a long descent 
from high culture. In the old homestead of my 
grandfather was to be found the best writings of 
the period of the Commonwealth, down to the 
times of our great Revolution, and, reading these 
from childhood, I had to learn, later in life, that 
these phrases were Yankeeisms. 


‘‘Within this fortnight three thousand five hun- 
dred passengers have arrived at Philadelphia from 
Ireland. 

‘«The form of government of the new Province 
on the Ohio is received at Philadelphia; and the 
whole business relative to it will be finished by 
the July Packet.” 

‘¢ PENSACOLA, July 12, 1773. 

«« By the vessel that carries this to you, goes the 
committee sent out by the Military Adventurers, 
for exploring the lands on the Mississippi. These 
gentlemen (who have been very indefatigable in the 
execution of their commission) return perfectly 
satisfied with the soil, climate, and great natural 
advantages of this country; and indeed it would 
be no easy task to find a rational objection to 
either. The settlement of that part of the 
country contiguous to the Natchez, goes on with 
considerable rapidity; exclusive of above four 
hundred families that within the last six weel.. 
have come down the Ohio from Virginia and the 
Carolinas, no less than four vessels have arrived 
from North Carolina only, filled with inhabitants. 
Parson Sweezy, with his little party from New 
Jersey, are safely arrived, and began their settle- 
ment on the lands reserved for them.”’ 

Mr. Goddard had an eye to the advertising 
columns, which are well filled, and we should 
judge must have been reasonably remunerative. 
Among the more conspicuous is the following: 

‘¢Mount VERNON IN VIRGINIA, July 15, 1773- 

*‘The Subscriber having obtained Patents for 
upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND Acres of 
LAND, on the Okio and Great Kanhawa (Ten 
Thousand of which are situated on the banks of 
the first mentioned river, between the mouths of 
the two Kanhawas, and the remainder on the 
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Great Kanhawa, or New River, from the mouth, 
or near it, upwards, in one continued survey) pro- 
poses to divide the same into any sized tenements 
that may be desired, and lease them upon mode- 
rate terms, allowing a reasonable number of years 
rent free, provided, within the space of two years 
from next October, three acres for every fifty con- 
tained in each lot, and proportionably for a lesser 
quantity, shall be cleared, fenced and tilled ; and 
that, by or before the time limited for the com- 
mencement of the first rent, five acres for every 
hundred, and proportionably as above, shall be 
enclosed and laid down in good grass for meadow; 
and moreover, that at least fifty good fruit trees 
for every like quantity of land shall be planted on 
the premises. 

‘* Any persons inclinable to settle on these 
lands may be more fully informed of the terms by 
applying to the subscriber, near A/exandria, or in 
his absence to Mr. LUND WASHINGTON ; and 
would do well in communicating their intentions 
before the 1st of October next, in order that a 
sufficient number of lots may be laid off to answer 
the demand. 

‘* As these lands are among the first which have 
been surveyed in the part of the country they lie 
in, it is almost needless to premise that none can 
exceed thetn in luxuriance of soil, or convenience 
of situation, all of them lying upon the banks 
either of the Ohio or Kanhawa, and abounding 
with fine fish and wild fowl of various kinds, as 
also in most excellent meadows, many of which 
(by the bountiful hand of nature) are, in their 





present state, almost fit for the scythe. From 
every part of these lands water carriage is now 
had to Fort Pitt, by an easy communication ; and 
from Fort Pitt, up the A/onongahela, to Redstone, 
vessels of convenient burthen may and do pass 
continually; from whence by means of Cheat 
iver, and other navigable branches of the Monon- 
gahela, it is thought the portage to Potowmack 
may, and will, be reduced within the compass of 
a few miles, to the great ease and convenience of 
the settlers in transporting the produce of their 
lands to market. To which may be added, that 
as patents have now actually passed the seals for 
the several tracts here offered to be leased, settlers 
on them may cultivate and enjoy the lands in 
peace and safety, notwithstanding the unsettled 
counsels respecting a new colony on the Ohio; 
and as no right money is to be paid for these lands, 
and quitrent of two shillings sterling a hundred 
demandable some years hence only, it is highly 
presumable that they will always be held upon a 
more desirable footing than where both these ave 
laid on with a very heavy hand. And it may not 
be amiss further to observe, that if the scheme for 
establishing a new government on the Ohio, in 
the manner talked of, should ever be effected, 
these must be among the most valuable lands in 
it, not only on account of the goodness of soil, 
and the other advantages above enumerated, but 
from their contiguity to the seat of government, 
which more than probable will be fixed at the 
mouth of the Great Kanhawa. 
‘*GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 





STEAM FIRE-ENGINES AND THEIR INVENTOR. 


By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


STEAM fire-engines are now in common use in 
all of our great cities. It may not be generally 
known that the inventor of the machine is yet 
living amongst us—Captain John Ericsson, of 
New York city, who is better known to our citi- 
zens as the constructor of the Monitor, that de- 
stroyed the ram Merrimac, in Hampton Roads, at 
an early period of the late civil war. 

I send you a brief account of his invention, 
which I have lately received from him, in response 
to my request for such information. It is in sub- 
stance as follows : 

Captain Ericsson designed the first steam fire- 





engine, in London, in 1828. It was mounted on 
a rude carriage for experimental purposes. The 
working cylinder was twelve inches in diameter, 
placed vertically, a double-acting force pump of 
eight and half inchesdiameter being placed on each 
side, operated by means of a cross-bead attached 
to the piston-rod of the steam cylinder. The 
machine was thoroughly tested by throwing jets of 
water varying from one inch to one and one-quarter 
inch diameter, to the top of the chimneys of cer- 
tain breweries. The boiler was cylindrical and 
placed vertically; the furnace, slightly conical, 
being also vertical. ‘The heated air and products 
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ErIcsson’s STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 


of combustion passed off through a helical flue | 


wound around the furnace, and terminating at the 
top of the boiler. The air for supporting the com- 


bustion was supplied by a reciprocating blowing | 


machine worked by the engine. 

The trials of this machine proved so satisfactory 
that Mr. J. Braithwaite, at whose expense the first 
steam fire-engine was built, decided to make ano- 
ther, to be mounted on a light frame supported on 
springs, suitable to be run on the pavement for prac- 
tical purposes. Accordingly, Captain Ericsson 
forthwith designed the second steam fire-engine. 
The work was pushed vigorously, the machine prov- 
ing a perfect success on first trial. Shortly after its 
completion, the memorable conflagration at the 
Argyle Rooms offered a chance for testing the 
engine in actual practice. An account of the per- 
formance of this new fire-extinguisher may be found 


in the Mechanic’s Magazine for February 13, 1830. | 


Having thus originated, elaborated, and _per- 


fected the new system, Captain Ericsson claims to | 


be the father of steam fire-engines ; at the same 
time he cheerfully admits that but for the confidence 





mention that Ericsson designed two other steam 
fire-engines ordered from Braithwaite’s establish- 
ment, at about the same time, namely, one for 
the Liverpool docks and one for the Prussian 
government. 

Captain Ericsson is a native of Sweden, where 
he was born, in the province of Wermeland, in 
1803. He was familiar, from childhood, with the 
machinery of mines, for his father was a miner. 
At a very early age he attracted the attention of 
Count Platen, the personal friend of King Berna- 
dotte, and he was appointed a cadet of engineers. 
At the age of seventeen years he entered the Swe- 
dish army _as an ensign, and his talent asan engineer 
was very useful to that army. Having conceived 
the idea of a flame-engine, he obtained leave to 
visit England, and there, with the assistance of 
Braithwaite, he perfected the steam fire-engine 
above described. He resigned his commission, 


| devoted himself to mechanical pursuits, and per- 


fected many useful inventions. Of these inven- 
tions, and especially of those connected with rail- 
way and navigation, allotted space will not allow 


and liberality of his friend John Braithwaite it | descriptions. 


would not have been in his power, at that time, to | 


put his invention into practice. It is proper to 


Captain Ericsson came to America in 1839, and 


| settled in the city of New York, where he has since 
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resided. At that time the writer was a member | circles, presented to us a beautiful drawing and 
the Board of Directors of the Mechanic’s Institute | specifications of a steam fire-engine, of which the 
of that city. After the great firein New York in | accompanying engraving is a reduced copy, an 
December, 1835, the subject of fire-extinguishers | electrotype of which has been kindly lent to the 
occupied the attention of mechanics and inventors | writer for publication in the Montuty. It has 
ina large degree. ‘Tostimulate invention in that | never before been published. For this invention 
direction, we offered the great gold medal of the —an improvement on those he produced in Eng- 
Institute for the best design of a steam fire-engine. | gland—Captain Ericsson received the great gold 
Very soon afterwards Captain Ericsson, then | medal of the Mechanic’s Institute, the only one 
almost unknown in this country beyond scientific | ever awarded by that society. 





THE FIRST ARMED RESISTANCE, AND THE FIRST BLOODSHED 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Joun H. Tasu. 


It was in the quiet town of Salem that, on the | In return, the British attacked the colonists, and 
26th of February, the first overt act of armed re- | a man named William French fell dead from the 
bellion was committed—the precursor of eight | fire of the soldiers, and Hugh Houghton was fatally 
years of war, terrible but glorious, during which | wounded. 
the American people were to learn the fearful price | In 1872 the State of Vermont made an appro- 
of liberty, and to teach the world the sublime | priation for a monument to French, in Westmin- 
lesson of how much an intelligent, God-fearing | ster, which now stands about six feet from the 
people could endure and do when compelled to | place where French was buried. A gentleman by 
struggle for liberty. | the name of William C. Bradley, (formerly Con- 

This first act of armed resistance was bloodless. | gressman from Vermont) a few years ago, erected 
The leaders of the movements of the Patriots had | a tomb almost over the grave of French, hence the 
not yet matured their plans, and were not ready to | reason of the monument not standing over the 
permit actual fighting. Hence, the Salem res#st- | grave. A small slab stands within a foot of the 
ance was simply an indication of the development | front of the front side of the tomb to tell the 
of a warlike spirit. So intense, however, was the | exact spot of the grave, and on it is the following 
indignation of the people becoming, at the unjus- | inscription, copied literally : 
tifiable acts of the British authorities, that on the 
13th of the ensuing month, March, an actual col- In memory of William French, 
lision was brought on by the British army, and a “a of Tene Pont, 

: - : 3 o was shot at Westminster, 

life was offered up in behalf of American liberty. March ye 13th, 1775. 
This was at Westminster, Vermont, and came to] bythe hands of Cruel Ministerial tools of George ye 3d. 
pass thus: In the Courthouse at 11 a Clock at Night, 

It had been the custom for some time for the In the 22d year of his age, 

British King, or his ministry to appoint the Judges 
and juries in the several courts, and, as might be | 
supposed, courts thus constituted paid little heed 

to the rights of the colonists ; indeed, ‘‘justice’’ | 








Below this are the following lines: 


Here William French his body lies 
For murder his Blood for Vengeance cries, 
King George the third his Tory crew 


was simply a farce. At last, the Vermonters | that with a brawl his heart Shot threw 
determined that these courts should be discon- For Liberty and his Countrys Good, 

tinued. The British authorities attempted to hold he lost his Life, his Dearest blood. 

court in the court-house, then standing in West-| Note.—We omit Mr. Tash’s interesting account 


minster. The colonists were bound that no court | of the scenes at Lexington and Concord, as we 
should be held—so they armed themselves and | have already in this number given a long paper 
attacked and drove the court from the court-house. | on this subject. 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 


By EpmunpD YATES, 


Author of ‘‘ Broken-to Harness,’’ “ Kissing the Rod,”’ ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—A DESPERATE DEED (Continued). 

“It is because I think what I am doing, that I 
see the need for stopping this lad’s tongue,’’ said 
Heath, between his clenched teeth, his eyes like 
deep set coals glowing in his head, and his hand 
still plucking in his breast. 

“Stay !’’ said the captain, still in a whisper, 
and pulling at Heath’s coat. ‘‘ Come aside for an 
instant—come over here—let us talk this out, and 
do nothing rashly. My risk is as great as yours!’’ 

‘<Ts it?’’ said Heath, who suffered himself to 
be led to the other side of the room. ‘‘I was not 
aware of that. But, anyhow, it’s great enough. 
Too great to be played with, I say.’’ 

‘Don’t make it greater,’’ said Studley, with 
intense earnestness. ‘‘ For the last month I have 
lived in a hell upon earth, owing to your rashness! 
Night and day I have but one thought in my head, 
one scene before my eyes! Don’t create another 
ghost to haunt me, or I shall go mad !”’ 

‘When you have finished raving, perhaps you 
will say what would you propose to do with this 
man ?”’ said Heath. ‘‘You’ve heard his avowal of 
what he knows.”’ P 

‘*Do anything with him—anything but one !’’ 
said Studley, holding up his trembling hand to 
emphasize his words. ‘‘Make him take a solemn 
oath never to reveal what he has become ac- 
quainted with to-day, and let him go, let him go! 
And see here: we will let him keep the money 
which I won of him, and which I daresay he has 
brought. I will give it up. Let him keep that; 
it will bind him to us more perhaps—only let him 
go i’ 

For a moment Heath stared at his companion 
without speaking. Then he said, ‘‘ You seem to 
have lost your head over this affair! You to talk 
of ghosts and scenes! you, who for thirty years 
have passed your life id 

‘*No!”’ cried Studley, interrupting, ‘‘ in every- 
thing but ¢hat/ not in that!’ 

‘* Doesn’t your common sense—if any of it re- 
mains—tell you that this fellow would not take 
any oath; that he could not be bribed by your 











wretched one hundred and fifty pounds? He is 
brave, honest, and honorable. His whole soul is 
filled with loathing for us and for our deeds, To 
denounce us would seem to him his inexorable duty, 
and he would surely do it. He has seen these dia- 
monds, which have given him a clue to the rob- 
bery ; and I need not impress upon you that a clue 
to the robbery is a clue to more.’’ 

**T know it. What you say is quite right; but 
still—spare his life !’’ 

‘*His life is in his own hands,’”’ said Heath. 
‘* Tf he will swear secrecy, I know him well enough 
to be certain that he will keep his oath. But if he 
will not swear i 

‘He will! he will!’’ cried Studley, laying his 
hand on Heath’s breast, and looking appealingly 
into ‘is face. 

‘*We will see,’’ said Heath, stepping away from 
him. ‘‘ But if he wiil not, I shall insure my own 
safety. See here, Danby,’’ he added, suddenly 
turning around, ‘‘ you have acknowledged that 
you have been a spy upon us 2s 

‘‘That is false,’’ said Danby, in the same calm 
voice. ‘*I came here by appointment, and walked 
by accident into that room, from which Pe 

‘‘We won’t bandy words,” said Heath. ‘‘ You 
saw what we were doing; you recognized those 
diamonds. You could denounce us to the police. 
You have us in your power !”’ 

A scornful smile passed across Danby’s face. 
Heath saw it, and spoke quickly. ‘‘Morally you 
have us in your power, but physically you are in 
ours, from which nothing human can deliver you. 
Recollect that! Realize the situation. Here in 
a lone house, far beyond the reach of help, shut 
up with two men whom you have brought to 
bay——”’ 

‘*You need not proceed,’’ said Danby. ‘I 
know my fate!’’ A change in his voice this time, 
low and creeping. Drops of cold sweat, too, on 
his forehead, and a twitching of the nostrils and 
the upper lip. 

‘*You’re to have a chance, and you'll take it, 
won’t you?’’ said Studley. ‘‘ You'll swear a sol- 
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emn oath before God, that you’ll never say any- 
thing about what you’ve seen or heard, and then 
we'll let you go! You'll swear it, won’t you?”’ 

‘*No!’’ cried Danby, ‘‘I’ll make no bargain 
with thieves and murderers! Help! help!” 

With a sudden jerk he snapped the rope which 
bound him to the chair, and staggered to his feet, 
making for the middle door. But Heath, hastily 
pushing Studley aside, leapt upon Danby and bore 
him tothe ground. The slight lad had little 
chance against the superior weight and strength 
of his antagonist, but he knew he was fighting for 
his life, and he clung so tenaciously to Heath’s 
wrists, that it was perhaps a minute before the 
latter could free his right hand, to search for the 
dagger which he carried in his left breast-pocket. 
Even when he had found it, the boy’s activity was 
such that Heath could not make certain of his 
blow. He struck out, but Danby interposed his 
arm, against which the weapon glanced aside ; the 
next instant the blade was buried in the boy’s heart. 

At that moment there was upon the air a shriek 
of horror, loud and piercing, subsiding gradually 
into a long, low wail. Heath, who had arisen to 
his knee, remained transfixed, his mouth rigid, his 
eyes starting from his head; but Studley, who at 
the instant the blow was struck had flung himself 
upon the table, burying his face between his arms, 
now raised himself slowly, and listened. It was 
from the window behind him that the sound had 
come, the closed window looking on to the garden. 
Walking as a man in a dream, Studley moved 
towards the window, threw up the sash, and 
looked out. There was something on the ground 
below, a dark mass—the body of a woman—of 
Anne—prostrate, senseless. 

Studley staggered back against the wall, press- 
ing his eyes.with his hands, as though striving to 
shut out sight and sense. Anne had seen what 
had occurred. The fearful crime just committed 
had been committed in vain, so far as their hope 
of secrecy was concerned. Another witness was 
ready to rise up against them, and bear testimony 
to adeed of blood, which had been perpetrated 
in her presence. Would Heath deal with Anne as 
he had dealt with Danby? No, there had been 
too many horrors; he was her father, and would 
interfere. He would defend her, and at once. 

With staggering footsteps Siudley sought the 
door, and was about to open it, when he felt 
Heath’s hand upon his arm. He recoiled in- 





stantly. ‘‘ Stand off,” he cried, in a deep, hoarse 
whisper; ‘‘don’t touch me! there’s evidence of 
your bloody work upon your hands! stand off, 
and let me go!”’ 

‘*That is your daughter lying fainting in the 
garden ?’’ asked Heath. ‘‘ You are sure of it; 
sure it is not the servant ?”’ 

‘Tt is my daughter! She saw all; she has 
swooned, and must be seen to at once. I a 

‘* Stop this fooling !’’ said Heath, roughly grip- 
ping his companion by the arm. ‘‘ Collect your 
senses, I say, for you will want them now! She 
has fainted, and there let her lie. When she 
recovers she will be too weak and too much dazed 
to do any harm, and meantime we have plenty 
to do!” 

‘* Loose your hold on me !”’ said Studley, shak- 
ing himself free, ‘I can’t bear your touch! do 
you know what you’ve done ?”’ 

‘* Saved your life and-my own,’’ said Heath; 
‘¢ that is to say, if we’re only quick in clearing up 
this place before the servant returns!’’ As he 
spoke he moved lightly and with careful footsteps, 
towards where the body was lying. In the struggle 
the cloth had been dragged from the table to the 
floor, and with a portion of this cloth, Heath, in 
following Studley to the window, had covered the 
features of the dead. He removed it now, very 
quietly, and bending down, silently contempiated 
his cruel work. There was one large clot of 
blood outside the waistcoat, where the dagger- 
blade had penetrated, and the coat-sleeve against 
which it had glanced was ripped, and ragged, and 
dark-stained. The mouth and eyes were partly 
open, and the fair open brow, and the delicate 
chiseling around the nostrils, were contracted as 
though by a sharp spasm of pain. The arm with 
which the last feebie attempt at defence had been 
made, was bent across the body, the other hung 
stiffly by the side. 

Heath’s face, as he noted these different particu- 
lars, was void of expression. In it no rage, no 
sorrow, neither exultation nor remorse, could be 
discerned. After a pause he stooped, and taking 
up the pendent arm, laid his finger on the wrist. 
Then he dropped it carefully, and regaining his 
feet, beckoned to Studley to approach, 

Studley, however, remained motionless. On 
Heath’s repeating the gesture, he waved his hand 
angrily, in token of disgust, and then placed it 
before his eyes. 
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‘¢ Will you come here, at once!” said Heath, in 
a low voice—neither of them had spoken above a 
whisper since the deed was done—‘ or do you 
want the servant to return and alarm the village?”’ 

‘“‘Is he—is he quite dead?’’ asked Studley, 
bending forward, and for the first time looking 
towards the corpse. ‘* What—what are you going 
to do with it? It must be hidden—where can it 
be hidden ?”’ 

‘¢What’s the depth of that pond in the garden?”’ 
asked Heath, with his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

‘¢The pond ? about six feet, | think,’’ said Stud- 
ley. ‘‘ Young Danby once—good God! I forgot— 
I mean fe once plumbed it with a rake, one day, 
when he was down here.”’ 

‘¢That’s deep enough,”’ said Heath, ‘ for our 
present purposes, at all events. I must have some- 
thing to wrap it in—some matting, or something 
of that sort. I will see if there is any in the tool- 
house.”’ 

He made as though he would have moved away ; 
but Studley caught him by the coat. 

‘‘Don’t leave me,’’ he cried; ‘‘I cannot be 
left with it. I will come with you.” 

The nearest way to the shed in which the tools, 
which had been used in the cultivation of the 
garden, ere it was a jungle, were kept, was through 
the store-room. Before following his companion, 
Studley cast a rapid glance through the dining- 
room window, and saw the dark mass still lying 
there prostrate, motionless. Even then he had a 
thought of going out to her; but Heath, in a 
harsh, hoarse whisper, calle to him to ‘* Come 
on !’’ and he obeyed. 

Groping in the dark shed, they found some 
matting, which was dank and worn, and a sack, at 
the bottom of which were a few rotting potatoes. 
This Heath declared would serve their purpose, 
and emptying it, he carried it to the dining-room, 
closely followed by Studley. 

As they re-entered the house, the sinking horror, 
which had seized upon Studley immediately after 
the commission of the deed, crept over him again. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
force himself to enter the room. When he did so, 
he looked at once towards the body, yet started 
when he saw it, as though not expecting to find it 
there. He was not, however, allowed any time 
for meditation, for Heath angrily called him to 
give him assistance in the dreadful task in which 
he was engaged. 





“I am coming,’’ said Studley, mechanically. 
Then, pointing, he added, 

**Look down; you see the blood has soaked 
into the carpet.’ 

‘We will attend to that later,’’ said Heath. ‘‘I 
have a plan in my head by which we can keep 
everybody out of the house for days, giving us 
plenty of time to take all necessary precautions ; 
but we must get rid of this first, and for that I 
require your help.’’ 

Not much help did Studley give him, though he 
strove to do what he was told, and with trembling 
hands carried out the orders which the younger 
man gave in short, quick, peremptory tones. The 
head and upper portion of the body were enveloped 
in the sack; the feet were tied together by the 
rope with which the victim had been bound to the 
chair; then, in silence, the two men lifted the 
ghastly burden between them, and carried it 
through the store-room into the cold, damp hall, 
and through the grimly sculptured doorway out 
into the night. It was very heavy, and, though 
his companion had taken by far the heavier portion 
of the load upon himself, Studley had several times 
to call upon him to stop, while he sought to recover 
breath and wiped away beads of sweat from his 
forehead with his trembling hands. It was a close, 
faint, clammy autumn evening, without a breath 
of air to drive away the thin gray mist rising as 
ever from the jungle, without a ray of moonlight 
to penetrate the thick darkness which had already 
come upon the earth. So, they went on; crush- 
ing underfoot the newly fallen leaves, and brush- 
ing away the cold dew which stood in thick drops 
upon the coarse rank grass, until they stopped by 
the side of the pond. Here, at a sign from Heath, 
they deposited their burden ; Studley, to his hor- 
ror, being left alone by the side of the corpse, while 
Heath left him to ‘‘look for something heavy,”’ 
as he hoarsely whispered. Presently he reappeared, 
bearing with him two huge stones which he had 
pulled out from among the foundations of the 
dilapidated rustic bridge. One of these he wrapped 
in his handkerchief, and making a slit in the sack 
with his penknife, tied the weight firmly to-it. At 
his instructions Studley did the same with the 
other stone, which he attached to the feet. Then 
once more raising the body between them, they 
bore it to the middle of the bridge, some of the 
decaying balustrades of which Heath cleared away 
with one vigorous blow, and then, with great 
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difficulty, for Studley’s strength by this time was 
fast failing him, dropped it into the middle of the 
pond. It sank instantly. The slow, broad ripple, 
like a sullen smile, spread over the surface of the 
stagnant water for an instant, and the hoarse cry 
of a raven, flapping slowly on its homeward way, 
was Walter Danby’s dirge. 

With the noise, the splash, and the gurgle of 
the water as it closed over the body still in his 
ears, Studley was standing gazing at the spot 
where it had disappeared, when Heath shook him 
roughly by the arm. 

‘*You seem to have forgotten your daughter,” 
he cried, ‘‘ though you were so anxious about her 
a few minutes since. Come, and let us see after 
her.’’ He turned and strode towards the house, 
Studley following him in silence. 

Yes, the father had been right in his surmises ; 
the prostrate form was that of handsome Anne 
Studley, who had gone forth but two hours since 
in all the blushing hope and pride of a first love, 
to give a ready answer to the man who had 
asked her to link her life with his. Where was his 
life now?—gone! Where were her hopes?— 
blighted and wrecked for ever! 

‘« She knows nothing of this now, for she is still 
senseless,’’ so says Heath, who has lifted her, not 
without a certain gentleness, and looking into her 
face, would have supported her head against his 
knee had not her father suddenly interposed. 

‘Do not touch her. I will not have you lay 
hands upon her !”’ he cried, passionately. 

‘* Drop that,’’ cried Heath, turning round upon 
him savagely ; ‘‘drop it, now and forever. In 
this matter, at least, you are as guitly as I am; at 
all events, the law would make no difference 
between us: drop all that foolery about my hands 
and my touch. -If my hands did this, it will be 
my head that will have to plan our safety; and 
even when it comes to getting this lady upstairs, I 
imagine you would not be able to manage much 
without my help. Stand clear now, and I will 
carry the girlto her room. Once there, I will give 
you my idea of what should bedone.’’ He stooped 
down, and lifting her in his strong arms as though 
she had been a child, carried her up the staircase 
and laid her on the bed. 

‘*Get her clothes off,’”’ he said to her father, 
‘¢ while I go downstairs and clear up below there, 
and get rid of this ugly mark.’’ He pointed toa 
pale red stain upon his hand, and Studley shud- 
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dered. ‘‘ You must keep your wits about you 
now,’’ Heath continued, ‘‘ for in the next twenty- 
four hours lies all the danger. If we can tide that 
over we are safe. Undress her, as I told you, and 
put her into bed, throw her clothes down here or 
there in a tumbled heap; I will bring up the 
brandy from downstairs, and, if you have a medi- 
cine chest in the house, it would be best to place 
it open on the table. I want to give the room the 
aspect of sudden illness ; she cannot remain in her 
swoon very much longer, and it ought to be done 
before she recovers.”’ 

Studley did as he was bidden ; his power of will 
seemed to have deserted him, and he was entirely 
reliant on his companion. When Heath returned, 
he found that Anne was in bed, her clothes in a 
disorderly heap on a chair, and a bottle of sal vola- 
tile, a basin and a sponge on the table by the bed- 
side. 

‘*That is right,’’ he said, looking around. 
‘‘When I was settling things down-stairs, I 
thought this matter through, and have determined 
what is best to be done. Now attend to me, 
Ned Studley,’’ he cried, sharply, for Studley was 
rocking to and fro in his chair, and his eyes were 
wandering around the room, ‘‘ attend to me, and 
remember exactly what I say. It is now half-past 
nine ; in half-an-hour your servant will come back. 
When you go to the gate to let her in, you must 
tell her that Miss Studley has been taken ill, that 
she has gone to bed, and that you are afraid she 
is attacked with fever. Ask her to come in and 
take off her bonnet quickly, as your daughter 
requires watching and nursing, and you want this 
girl to sit up with her during the night. If Iam any 
judge of human nature the girl will refuse—she is 
an ignorant, stupid creature—and will be terribly 
frightened at the mere mention of the word fever. 
You must make a show of insisting, declaring that 
if she does not come in at once, you will be com- 
pelled to get some one else; she will be too glad 
to accept the alternative, and will go away to her 
friends, who live here in the village, don’t they ?”’ 

‘¢ But suppose she is not frightened at the notion 
of the fever, and is willing to come in and do the 
nursing, what am I to do, then ?’’ asked Studley. 

‘*Take her straight to your daughter’s room, 
and never leave her out of your sight. If Miss 
Studley comes out of her swoon, anything that 
she may say, you can treat as ravings of delirium. 
Don’t let the girl go into any other part of the 
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house on any pretence whatever. We can settle 
what is to be done with her when I come back.”’ 

“€ Come back,’’ cried Studley. ‘‘ Where are you 
going ?”’ 

‘*Only to the chemist’s’’ said Heath. ‘It is 
most necessary that your daughter should have no 
clear idea of what is passing around her for the 
next twenty-four hours, so that when she comes 
out of her swoon it will be necessary to give her a 
sleeping draught.”’ 

‘Well, but I have got some laudanum in my 
room,” said Studley. 

‘*That will be very useful to increase the 
strength of the dose, but it is better for me to go 
to the chemist’s, where I would take care to pur- 
chase some other medicine, to give an air of truth 
to the story which you will tell to the servant, 
and which she, without doubt, will immediately 
spread in the village. In fact, I shall myself give 


some hint of Miss Studley’s illness to the chemist, 
and ask him what he thinks would be the proper 
medicine for it.’’ 

**Don’t be long—don‘t be long gone, Heath,’’ 
said Studley, looking up piteously at him, ‘‘ for 
Heaven’s sake don’t be long gone—I cannot bear 


to be left by myself to-night !’’ 

‘* There is the brandy,’’ said Heath, with cold 
contempt, pointing to the bottle which he had 
placed on the table; ‘‘drink a wine-glass of that, 
and it may restore your courage, but don’t mud- 
dle your brains, and don’t forget my instructions 
about the servant girl.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. PRECAUTIONS. 

TueE sharp jingle of the rusty bell startled Cap- 
tain Studley, endeavoring to piece together his 
wandering thoughts, and to realize to himself what 
had occurred. After a hurried glance at his 
daughter, who was lying moaning in her half sleep, 
and tossing to and fro upon her pillow he left the 
room, and with quick, nervous footsteps made for 
the gate. 

‘*Who’s there?’”’ he asked, in trembling accents, 
before he opened it. 

‘¢ All right,’’ was the answer, in Heath’s well- 
known deep voice. 

‘© You have been a long time,’’ muttered Studley, 
as he closed the door behind him. 

‘The chemist had gone to bed,’’ said Heath, 
‘¢and I had to knock him up; but he was a civil, 
stupid fellow, and swallowed my tale, and gave me 





all I wanted with the utmost readiness. 
servant returned ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Studley ; ‘‘she came soon after you 
left. I spoke to her as we agreed, and it ended 
pretty much as you anticipated—she was frightened 
at the idea of infection, and would not come in; 
so she has gone home, promising to send her 
mother, who is accustomed to nursing sick people, 
in the morning.”’ 

**So far, so good. By that time we shall know 
what to do with her,’ said Heath. ‘* Now tell 
me about your daughter.”’ 

‘*Not in there—don’t go in there,’’ cried 
Studley to his companion, who was making for the 
dining-room ; ‘‘ stand here on the steps for an 
instant.”’ 

‘*Where you please,’’ said Heath, with a con- 
temptuous shrug of his shoulders; ‘‘ only let me 
know. Has she come to her senses ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Studley; ‘‘that is to say, 
partly, poor girl. She looks around herin a strange 
cazed way, and doesnot seem to realize where she is. 
More than once she has started up in bed with a 
short, sharp cry, and, when I have tried to soothe 
her, she has asked me if it were not a horrid dream. 
Of course I told her it was; but she is in a pitiable 
state, constantly moaning and tossing about in the 
bed. I don’t know what we shall do with her!” 

‘* This draught will keep her quiet,’’ said Heath, 
taking a vial from his pocket, ‘‘ more especially if 
you add to it five drops from your own laudanum 
bottle. It is of vital importance that for the next 
twenty-four hours she should be ignorant of all that 
has passed, and so far helpless as to be unable to 
leave the room, or hold communication with any 
one but you.”’ 

As Studley took the bottle he raised his eyes 
searchingly to Heath’s face, saying, ‘‘ There is 
—there is nothing in this but what you said, Heath, 
I suppose ?”” 

‘*Bah !’’ said Heath, snatching it from him, ex- 
tracting the cork with his teeth, and pouring some 
of the contents down his throat. ‘‘ I suppose that 
will satisfy you of its harmlessness. Take it now, 
put the additional five drops to it, and see that 
she swallows it at once; and as soon as she drops 
off come to me.”” 

‘* Not down-stairs,’’ said Studley quickly ; ‘‘ we 
can sit on the landing outside her door. It would 
be dangerous to leave her unwatched.”’ 

**TIt would be a great deal more dangerous to 


Has the 
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have her listen to what we said,’ said Heath; 
‘*but I can satisfy myself on that point when I 
come up. One word more. She has said nothing 
but what you have told me? she has made no 
reference to—to anything that she saw ?’’ 

‘*Not a syllable,’’ said Studley; ‘‘indeed she 
can scarcely be said to have got her senses back 
yet.”’ 

‘“Give her that, then,’’ said Heath, ‘‘ and we 
shall be sure of her for the time we require.”’ 

After Studley had gone up-stairs, Heath went 
into the dining-room and looked around him. The 
lamp shone brightly; the fire which he had 
lighted when he came to clear the room was burn- 
ing in the grate; the jewel-casket and its contents 
had been removed, and the cloth replaced. One 
of the hanging corners of this cloth was deeply 
stained. In making his careful survey he came 
upon this, and taking out his pocket-knife, cut off 
the dark corner, and ripped the cloth above itinto 
jagged strips. 

‘«That looks as if a dog had done it.’’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘* What was that he said 
about a mark on the carpet?. Ah, here it is!” 
and stooping down he examined it thoroughly. 
It was not on the carpet, but on the hearth-rug— 
an irregular-shaped crimson stain. 
sidered for a moment. 


Heath con- 
Then he thrust the poker 
in amongst the burning coals. When he had 
made it red-hot he pulled the poker forth, and 
holding it immediately above the stain, let it drop, 
left it there foran instant, and then rolled it three or 
four times overwith his foot, finally picking itupand 
replacing it in the fender. ‘‘ I think that will do,”’ 
he said looking at it, ‘‘ nobody could doubt but 
that that was the result of an accident, and now 
every troublesome trace is destroyed. A close risk 
though,’’ he muttered, shaking his head, ‘‘and 
with such a fellow as this in confidence, who can 
tell when he is safe?’’ He turned to go up-stairs. 
Then suddenly looked over his shoulder at the 
spot where fhat had been. There was a dark 
shadow there now, he could swear. He stepped 
back to the table, turned the lamp around, and the 
shadow was gone. Then with a last sigh of relief 
he left the room. 

He found Studley waiting for him on the Jand- 
ing at the top of the stairs. No sound came from 
the bed-room, though the door was ajar, and 
Studley, pointing towards it, whispered ‘‘ She is 
sound.”’ 





‘Did you give her the draught ?’’ asked Heath. 

‘* Yes,’ said Studley, ‘‘ she took it quite quietly, 
and scarcely knew what it was—I believe you can 
do anything with her aow—and in a few min- 
utes she fell into quite a peaceful slumber. Poor 
girl!” he muttered, ‘*it would almost be better 
for her if she never awoke.” 

‘‘That is entirely a matter of opinion,’’ said 
Heath, ‘‘but what we have to do is to attend to 
business. This isa wretched affair—brought about, 
mark, by sheer necessity, not by any wish of inine 
—has changed the whole programme; the money 
and jewels are plainly no longer safe here, they 
must be removed by me instead of by you as 
we originally intended, and no steps must be 
taken towards parting with the diamonds for 
months to come.”’ 

‘‘Where do you propose to take the things ?’’ 
asked Studley. 

‘*T think to Paris, but I have not decided yet,” 
replied Heath. 

‘“Why can’t I take them?’’ asked Studley 
eagerly. ‘‘I cannot remain in this place ; I shall 
go mad if I remain here.” 

‘¢ And what is to become of your daughter ?”’ 
asked Heath, turning upon him savagely. ‘* She can- 
not go from here ; she holds our lives in her hands, 
and you are answerable for her. , You must remain 
here professedly in charge of your sick child, and 
all the inquiries that are to be made, and all the 
work that is to be done outside must be done by me.”’ 

‘*When will he be missed, do you think?” 
whispered Studley. 

‘That is the first point on which I intend to 
assure mysclf,”” said his companion. ‘‘I shall go 
to town tue first thing to-morrow morning, in 
order to ascertain if his intention of coming here 
to-day was known to any one.”’ 

‘«T should’nt think it would be,” said Studley. 
‘* It isn’t very likely that a fellow who was coming 
down to pay money which he had lost at cards, 
would care to inform any one of his errand.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Heath, ‘‘ I think youare right there. 
And there is another reason why he should keep 
silence.”’ 

He pointed as he spoke towards the bed-room 
door. 

Studley at first looked up at him blankly, but 
suddenly he said, ‘‘ Great heavens! I had forgot- 
ten all about that. If she really cared for him, it 
is enough to turn the poor girl’s brain.” 
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‘* That is an additional necessity for keeping a 
strict watch upon her,’’ said Heath, ‘‘ and that duty 
and responsibility must necessarily devolve entirely 
on you. However, she can be safely left now for 
a few minutes, and I want you to come down-stairs 
and help me to pack those things in the portman- 
teau.’’ When the portmanteau—a strong black 
one, with Studley’s name on it in white letters—was 
fully packed, it was found to be very heavy indeed. 

“*You will have some difficulty in carrying this, 
won’t you?”’ asked Studley, who had to take both 
his hands to lift it from the ground, ‘‘and yet it 
would not be advisable to give it into any one 
else’s custody.’’ 

**T can carry it well enough,”’ said Heath, ‘‘ and 
you may be perfectly certain that no one else 
touches it, until its contents have been deposited 
in a place of safety. By the way, Ishall want to 
be up early in the morning, and to get across to 
the station before the omnibusstarts. Is there any 
chance of obtaining a fly in the village ?”’ 

‘«They keep one at the Lion,” said Studley ; 
‘*but the train before that which the omnibus 
meets goes soon after seven o'clock.” 

‘* That is the one which I intend to take,”’ said 
Heath. ‘‘ It would be advisable for me to show 
early at the bank, and I have rather a hard day’s 
work before me there. I shall lie down in your 
den for a few hours, and I am sure toawake in good 
time. You, I suppose, will sleep in the chair by 
your daughter’s bed-side ?”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Studley, ‘‘ I suppose I must.”’ 

‘¢ You will be guided in your conduct to her by 
circumstances, remember,’’ said Heath. ‘‘ From 
the little I have seen of her she is a girl of great 
force of character; but you will have sufficient 
influence over her to keep her quiet for forty-eight 
hours. In that time I shall be back, and we can 
consult further. Now good-bye.” 

He put out his hand, and had held it out fora 
minute before Studley met it with hisown. Foran 
instant an angry flush rose on Heath’s cheeks, but 
it died away speedily as he repeated, ‘‘ Good-bye ; 
remember all that depends on your care and watch- 
fulness.” When he reached the captain’s room, 
Heath smoked a pipe and read a book—he could 
not have told you what, the first that came to hand 
—before stretching himself on the ragged old otto- 
man which was to serve him as a couch. When he 
had blown out the light and closed his eyes he fell 
asleep at once, and slept calmly and peacefully 








until daybreak, when he arose, and taking the 
portmanteau with him, walked off to the Lion, 
where he aroused the still siumbering stable people 
and ordered a fly. 

Some of the younger gentlemen attached to the 
banking establishment which was still known as 
Middleham’s, were a trifle late in putiing in an 
appearance the next day, foron Monday morning 
they were accustomed, as they described it them- 
selves, to ‘‘cut it rather fine.’’ Sunday was for 
most of them a day of pleasure and recreation ; in 
the summer time they ‘‘to the woodlands did re- 
pair,’’ and boating excursions and campings out, 
and dinners at the various pretty suburban places 
of resort, the return from which was often pro- 
longed late into the night, rendered their forced 
early rising more than usually disagreeable. Even 
during the autumn and winter, Sunday was the 
chosen day for these social gatherings among 
themselves or with other joyous fellows of the 
same age and standing in life, the result being that 
there was immense difficulty in what the witty 
Moger described as ‘‘ brushing the cobwebs out 
of your eyes on Monday mornings.’’ 

The relations between the younger gentlemen 


and Rumbold, the bank porter, who sat on a hard 
bench immediately inside the ever-swinging doors, 
were of aconfidential nature, and much freedom 


of talked passed between them. In former days 
they were in the habit of receiving from Rumbold 
information regarding the movements of Mr. Mid- 
dlieham, who had been by Moger irreverently 
christened ‘‘ Old Fireworks,’’ and was generally 
spoken of by that appellation ; and now the same 
agency was worked, and Rumbold was called upon 
to report progress in the case of the present mana- 
ger, who, at the same fount of humorous inspira- 
tion, had been dubbed ‘‘ Hampstead.’’ A stout, 
red-faced, black-haired man, Rumbold, who was 
reported once to have been a butcher, and whose 
knowledge of prime cuts and wing-ribs was utilized 
by the younger gentlemen at the social feeds, for 
which he acted as their caterer ; otherwise a quiet, 
unpresuming man, with a sharp eye for any suspi- 
cious-looking character on the wrong side of the 
swinging doors, and a power of throwing a whole 
scuttle full of coals on to the fire at one cast, a 
quality which did not diminish his popularity with 
those of the younger gentlemen whose fate it was 
to encounter every buffet of the wind which each 
customer brought in with him. 
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‘‘Halloo, Rummy!’’ said the latest of the 
younger gentlemen, as he bustled into the bank, 
looking very blinking about the eyes and very dry 
and feverish about the lips, ‘‘ 1am a trifle late 
this morning—has Hampstead come ?”’ 

‘“¢Come?’’ said the porter, who, since the oc- 
currence of the murder, had, with his wife, taken 


up his quarters at the bank, the old housekeeper | 


being pensioned. ‘‘Come! I should rather say 
he had come. He walked in as 1 was sweeping 
out the office this morning, just before eight, look- 
ing as fresh as paint, and carrying a portmanteau. 
He told me to ask my Missus to send him up some 
breakfast—’am and eggs, and tea—and when I 
was last in there to make up his fire he was blazing 
away at the papers like one o’clock.” 

‘¢ What’s he brought a portmanteau for,’’ asked 
Mr. Smowle, as he hung up his great-coat and hat 
in the little passage appropriated to those garments 
—‘*he can’t be going away ?”’ 

‘‘Can’thebe going away?”’ said the porter, whose 
phrases, whenever possible, were of an interroga- 
tory character, ‘‘I should say that he could be 
going away very much; and more than that, that 
he is, seeing that he asked me to get him a Conti- 
nental Bradshaw just now.”’ 

‘¢What a lark,’’ said Mr. Smowle. ‘‘ Then we 
shall only have old Frodsham in charge, and we 
can easily fudge him. I shall be able a get a little 
longer sleep then. I am beastly tired this morning 
Iknow. Am I last, Rummy?” 

‘* All except Danby,’’ said the porter; ‘‘ he 
ain’t turned up yet.’’ 

‘‘Danby not come? Why, he’s generally the 
first of all.’’ 

** Yes, generally,’ 


said the porter, ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose he’s been keeping it up, like the rest of you.”’ 

Mr. Smowle has hardly perched himself on his 
rickety stool behind an enormous ledger, when 


Mr. Heath’s bell rings violently. Mr. Smowle 
breaks off a very interesting story about his previous 
night’s exploits which he is telling to his neighbor, 
a story in which ‘“‘ three goes of Scotch whisky,’’ 
seemed to bear a conspicuous part, to remark that 
‘¢ Hampstead is in a rasping humor this morning, 
Rummy says—he’s been here since ever so early, 
and is walking into the work like a knife.” 

‘* He will be walking into some of us like a knife 
I should think, from the manner in which he rings 
his bell,’’ said Mr. Bentle, the gentleman ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ There it goes again. Look at old 
Rummy running !” 





Mr. Heath sat at his desk in his private room 
up to his eyes in business ; the black portmanteau, 
carefully laid down on the side on which Studley’s 
name was emblazoned, was on a chair within reach ; 
and, even in the midst of what seemed to be his 
most pressing business, Mr. Heath would cast an 
occasional glance at this portmanteau, to assure 
himself of its safety. When he thought of it and 
its contents, notwithstanding all the fearful anxiety 
on his mind, he could scarcely refrain from a cyni- 
cal smile. If the clerks in the outside office only 
knew what that portmanteau contained ! if the de- 
tectives, who were supposed to be still at work, 
piecing together scraps of evidence! if the news- 
paper writers who were so sarcastic on the detec- 
tives, and so confident that nothing would ever 
come of their search ! 

Monday was always a heavy post day at Middle- 
ham’s ; and that morning an enormous pile of let- 
ters had been brought in. They were in various 
languages, but the manager seemed to read them 
all with the same facility. Many of them dealt 
with enormous sums, and these he laid aside, read- 
ing the ordinary ones through at a glance, and 
noting his instructions in regard to them in a small, 
fine hand on the back of each. To the important 
documents he gave greater time, going into deep 
thought and heavy calculations, out of which he 
came with furrowed brow and aching head. 

‘*T am sick of it,’’ he murmered, pushing away 
a mass of papers from before him. ‘‘I must go; 
this business is telling on my nerve and my brain. 
Once let me see myself well clear of this affair, and 
I will quit Middleham’s and its reminiscences, for- 
ever. Now for the first step.’’ He rang the bell 
sharply, that peal which had attracted the atten- 
tion of Messrs. Bentle and Smowle. 

‘‘T wish to see Mr. Danby,” he said, glancing 
over the letter which he held up before his face at 
the attending Rumbold. 

‘*Mr. Danby ain’t arrived yet, sir,’’ said the 
porter, in a deferential voice, very different from 
that in which he was accustomed to carry on his 
conversations with the younger gentlemen. 

‘*Not arrived!” said Mr. Heath, laying down 
the letter and glancing at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. ‘* Ask Mr. Frodsham to step to me and 
bring the attendance-book.’”” When Rumbold 
had left the room, the manager opened one of the 
drawers of his desk, and, taking out a small look- 
ing-glass, carefully surveyed himself in it. Re- 
turning it to its place, he opened another drawer, 
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whence he took a silver flask, which he placed to 
his lips, and had just restored it to its former posi- 
tion, and turned the key upon it, when Mr. Frod- 
sham entered the room. 

‘*Good morning, Frodsham,” said the mana- 
ger. ‘I have a bit of special work here which I 
wanted Mr. Danby to do, and I find he has not 
arrived. I have not been able to check the attend- 
ance of the gentlemen since I took up my position 
here; but I believe he is pretty punctual, is he 
not ?” 

‘*Most punctual, sir,’? said Mr. Frodsham, 
‘‘and I cannot understand his absence, unless in- 
deed he is ill. Nowif it had been Mr. Snowle—” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Heath, with a grave smile, ‘I 
could understand it very well then. Oh, here is 
the attendance book.’’ He took it from the por- 
ter, and turned over a few of the leaves. ‘‘ No, 
as you say, Mr. Danby is always one of the first to 
arrive, while Mr. Smowle figures horribly.’ 

‘‘Danby, surely, must be ill,’’ repeated Mr. 
Frodsham. 

‘*T should hope not,’’ said Heath. ‘He is 
generally a steady young man; but he is mortal, 
like the rest of us; and yesterday was Sunday, and 
he may possibly have been with some of the other 
gentlemen on a jollification and have overslept 
himself, or be suffering from the next morning’s 
headache. Will:you be good enough to ask the 
gentlemen whether Mr. Danby was in company 
with any of them yesterday ?”’ 

Mr. Frodsham departed on his errand, and in a 
few minutes returned. 

‘*No,’’ he said. He had questioned all the 
gentlemen, and they had none of them seen Mr. 
Danby, since the closing of the bank on Saturday 
afternoon. 

‘* Well, then, it is of no use our worrying our- 
selves further about it,’’ said Mr. Heath, ‘‘ ex- 
cept that if he has not arrived by twelve o’clock, 
I wish you would be good enough, Frodsham, to 
send a messenger to his lodgings, and inquire 
whether he is really ill.’’ 

‘*T should hope it would be nothing serious,’’ 
said Mr. Frodsham, ‘‘ Danby is a general favorite 
in the bank.’’ 

** And he would be particularly useful to me at 
this moment,’’ said the manager, ‘‘as he writes 
better French than any of the others, and I shall 
probably have to leave this matter of Mieville and 
Company, of Brussels, in his hands.’’ 








‘* Are you going away, sir?’’ said Mr. Frod- 
sham, with surprise. 

**Only for a night or so,’’ said Heath; ‘but I 
have information this morning of something going 
on in Paris which, I think, will require looking 
into by me presently. If Danby is ill, the Mieville 
matter must stand over till my return. So see 
that he is inquired after, please.’’ 

‘* Most of the younger gentlemen had returned 
from their luncheon, and Mr. Smowle was cursing 
the fate which compelled him to return to work 
immediately after the mid-day meal, without al- 
lowing him to indulge himself in the solace of to- 
bacco, when the faithful Rumbold, in one of the 
intervals of fire-stoking. sidled over to the desk, 
and, while pretending to be occupied in moving 
one of the large ledgers, said, ‘“ There’s going to 
be a wacant stool, I guess, in this establishment, 
Mr. Smowle.”’ 

“What do you mean by that ?’’ asked Smowle, 
looking up. 

‘*What do I mean?”’ said Rumbold, as usual, 
interrogatively, ‘‘ why, exactly what I say. The 
guvner’s sent up a messenger to young Danby’s 
lodgings to see if he was ill, and the messenger has 
just come back.”’ 

‘* Well, there’s nothing much the matter with 
him, I suppose,’’ said Mr. Smowle. ‘‘ Monday 
morning headache, eh, Rummy ?”’ 

*« Oh, isn’t there nothing much the matter with 
him ?”’ said the porter, with a redundancy of nega- 
tive. ‘What do you think the answer at his 
lodgings was? That he went out some time yes- 
terday afternoon, without saying where he was 
going or when he should come back, and he didn’t 
come home all night; and they have heard no- 
thing of him since.”’ 

‘*Hallo, Walter Danby; hallo, my young 
friend |’? said Mr. Smowle, shaking his head ; 
‘this looks very bad. I hope you are not going 
to rob me of my character as the black sheep of 
this establishment, because that wouldn’t do me 
much good, and might do you an amazing amount 
of harm. Didn’t say where he was going, and 
didn’t come home all night? Ah, well, well, 
well! What did Hampstead say when he heard 
that message ?”’ 

‘* What did he say ?’”” said Rumbold. ‘‘ Why, 
he shook his head very hard, and didn’t seem to 
like ita bit. Mr. Frodsham was in the room when 
it came, and he seemed regularly in the dumps.’’ 
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‘* No right-minded person, Rumbold,’’ said Mr. 
Smowle, looking up at him, ‘‘ could contemplate | 
any lapse from the paths of virtue without feeling, 
as you are pleased to express it, ‘in the dumps.’ | 
Besides, Danby, unlike myself, was of some use in 
this establishment.’”’ 

‘«That’s just what’s put the manager out so,”’ 
said Rumbold. ‘‘ He isn’t one to take on because 
one of you gentlemen has a sick headache or has 
been out fora lark; but he wanted Mr. Danby 
particularly just now. I heard him say so.’’ 

‘* What did he want him for ?’’ asked Smowle. 

‘* To take charge of the foreign correspondence 
while he is away,’’ said the porter. ‘* The mana- 
ger’s going away to Paris to-night. I told you it 
wasn’t for nothing he sent for the Continental 
Bradshaw,”’ 

**Going to Paris? What, is there anything 
special on there ?”’ 

‘From what I could make out, I should say 
there was,’”’ said Rumbold. ‘*Some of them 
foreign discount agents playing up their games 
again no doubt, and the manager is going to look 
after them himself. There would be a fine chance 
for you now, if you could speak French, to cut in 
and take Mr. Danby’s place.’’ 

‘¢¢ Parlez vous Frangais,’’’ said Mr. Smowle. 
‘¢*¢There are many to whom this question is 
addressed ;’ for the rest vide advertisement. No, 
Rummy, the French which I acquired during a 
fortnight at Boulogne is limited, and I certainly 
could not undertake to conduct a correspondence 
in that language.”’ 

So the day wore on and the evening came, 
when the younger gentlemen were released from 
their toils, and went away, bestowing very little 
thought upon their missing comrade. But the 
manager remained long after their departure, send- | 
ing out for some dinner about five, a thing which 
he had never been known to do before, and at 
seven despatching Rumbold to fetch a cab. 

When he announced the arrival of the vehicle, 
the porter attempt to take the portmanteau, but 
was surprised to find that Mr. Heath had it already | 
in his hand. 











‘*No thank you,’’ he said, checking the move- 
ment which Rumbold made to take it from him. 


| ‘*I can carry it very well myself, and I want you 


to look in the address-book and see where Mr. 
Danby lives, and tell the cabman to drive there. I 
should like to learn something of him before going.”’ 

When Rumbold came out with the address, he 
found the manager already seated in the cab, 
and the portmanteau with him, so that all he had 
to do was to direct the driver to South Molton 
street, and to retire into the bank very much 
puzzled at all that had taken place. 

Mrs. Wilkins, the landlady of Mr. Danby’s 
lodgings, was not the best pleased on hearing 
from her maid-of-all-work. ‘‘ A man wanted to 
see her about Mr. Danby, please,’’ but on emerg- 
ing from the underground regions in which she 
passed most of her time, she was confronted by 
Mr. Heath, and was at once much impressed by 
his manner. He asked whether anything had 
been heard of the missing tenant, and seemed 
quite distressed when Mrs. Wilkins answered in 
the negative. He took great pains to make the 
old lady understand that he was the manager of 
the bank, and that he had called there because 
Mr. Danby was so highly thought of by his em- 
ployers. Finally he took his leave, with the hope 
that when he returned from Paris, where he said 
he was going, he should find that Mr. Danby was 
again safely ensconced in, what he was sure must 
be, that very comfortable room. 

So to the Charing-Cross Station and through 
the night to Dover, across the Channel, and along 
the Great Northern road to Paris. Two things 
only were noticeable in him during the journey, 
and they were that he never parted with the port- 
manteau, which he now always carried with the 
painted name of Studley on it well displayed ; and 
that when he staggered from the boat and put his 
foot upon French soil, or what stands for it, on 
the slippery, sea-soaked pier of Calais, and was 
asked what was his name, he replied without hesi- 
tation, ‘*Studley.’’ If he had been called upon 
to produce his passport, the same name would have 
been found in that document. 
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** Will you ever forget me? I know you never 
can ; but the time may come when you need my 
assistance, for you know not the man you are 
going to marry; and then I must be with you, to 
help and protect. You may rest assured,” he con- 
tinued, and his brows contracted, ‘‘ that I shall 
control my temper, and that I shall do nothing to 
make the burden heavier, which already bows you 
down so deeply. Lindenheim is safe from me so 
is your father; and now,’’ he continued, after a 
long pause, during which the battle raged fiercely 
in his tortured breast, ‘‘ Margaretha, my love, my 
only love! I give you up—because—it must be !’’ 
and, pressing her once more madly to his heart, 
he turned, and was lost amongst the trees. 

Margaretha remained motionless for some time, 
then, looking wildly all around, she, too, turned ; 
and, as if pursued, fled from the place. 

Months had passed, and Lindenheim and Mar- 
garetha had been married. Silently and uncom- 
plainingly she performed those duties which, as 
his wife, she had to fulfil. Pale, and seldom speak- 
ing, never smiling, she lived the life her father’s 
crime had forced upon her, At first, her husband 
treated her with attention, but growing soon tired 
of a wife who would not shine in society (for Mar- 
garetha had positively refused to be exhibited in 
order to gratify the vanity and pride of her hus- 
band), as he had hoped and desired Margaretha 
should, he neglected, and even ill-treated her. 

At this time Hofrath Kurtz, his father-in-law, 
was his chief companion; and he, afraid of Carl, 
tried every means to persuade Lindenheim to re- 
move the young man from the neighborhood, even 
going so far as to arouse the jealousy of his son-in- 
law. ‘*Get him away from here,’’ he said one 
evening, ‘‘and Margaretha will soon change, and 
become an affectionate wife.’’ 

‘*T cannot see how Carl’s presence can influence 
my wife’s manners towards me. She never sees 
him, for she is always at home.’’ 

‘*Who would tell you, if, for instance, they 
were together this very hour ?’’ Kurtz insinuated. 
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Lindenheim’s countenance turned a_ purplish 

color, his eyes flamed with rage, and, wild with 
passion, he sprang up, crying, ‘‘I shall see for 
myself,’’ and ran from the room. 

Frightened at what he had done, Kurtz looked 
after him, yet did not dare to follow. 

Lindenheim ran home, mad from jealousy. Ar- 
riving there, he perceived a light in Margaretha’s 
room. ‘* Wasshealone?’’ he asked himself, or the 
thought that she might not be, almost maddened 
him, and, with burning eyes and beating pulse, 
he climbed the stairs, and stormed into the room. 

He found her quietly sitting beside a work- 
table, reading. She looked up quickly, startled 
by his entrance at such an unusual hour, and 
much more surprised in noticing his excitement 
and his wildly flaming looks. 

‘*Who has been here ?’’ he demanded, throwing 
his looks searchingly all around the room. 

‘*No one,’’ she replied, coldly. 

‘¢Some one has been here—I know it,’’ he con- 
tinued. 

‘* There has been nobody hete,’’ she repeated, 
not comprehending his strange manner. 

‘* Not even Carl?’’ he asked sneeringly. 

A slight blush passed over her cheeks at these 
words, which at once explained to her his unac- 
countable behavior. She arose proudly, and look- 
ing him fully in the face, said, ‘‘ No; but if Carl 
had been here, I do not know why I should keep 
it a secret.’” 

‘You do not know?”’ he cried, more and more 
infuriated by her calm manner; ‘then I will tell 
you; because I should throw him down stairs.’’ 

She looked at him for a while, as if she wished 
to say something, but then silently turned away. 

‘*Tell him that,’’ he raved, getting more and 
more beside himself with rage; ‘‘ the miserable 
villain !’’ ' 

She turned upon him, her eyes flashing with 
anger. ‘‘ You have no right to speak thus of him. 
He is far better than those who call him so. I told 
you that J loved him, that my heart was his; by 


abusing him, you will not make me think better 
of you.’”’ 
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‘* You dare to tell me 
and he stood threateningly before 


He trembled with fury. 
this, you—”’ 
her. 

Without the slightest sign of fear she confronted 
him calmly ; not a muscle moved in her face ; her 
looks never flinched. ‘‘I only repeated what I 
told you before I married you; you cannot re- 
proach me with having deceived you. I shall 
faithfully fulfil the duties I owe you as your wife ; 
more you cannot expect.’’ 

‘¢ Ha, ha! I shall show to the fellow how far 
my rights go,’’ he shouted, dashing from the 
room. 

Exhausted, she sank upon a seat ; she felt like 
weeping, but no tears would come to ease her 
aching heart. She feared the consequences, if her 
husband and Carl should meet, and prayed in her 
heart that she might be able to see Carl, to warn 
him, and to beseech him to go away from the 
neighborhood. 

In the meantime, Carl, reckless of what might 
befall him in the future, had neglected his duties 
as steward, and had been dismissed. Wildly and 
aimlessly he roamed about in the forest, sometimes 
showing himself in the beer saloons of the town, 
oftener, though, spending his time in a solitary 
tavern which stood in the midst of the woods. 

Lindenheim and Hofrath Kurtz, who of late 
much frequented those public ~ places, sometimes 
met Carl, as he was sitting behind his glass of 
beer, but as he always avoided them, and soon 
left when they came, nothing, as yet, had hap- 
pened to create disturbance. One evening, how- 
ever, they met again. Carl was on the point of 
leaving, on seeing Lindenheim and Kurtz, when a 
sarcastic laugh from the former arrested his steps, 
and he sat down at the nearest table, ordering, in 
quick succession, a couple of glasses of wine, 
which he hastily emptied. His blood boiled, as 
he could not help but hear how Kurtz and Lirden- 
heim exchanged slighting remarks concerning his 
looks and general appearance. ‘‘Who once has 
been a scoundrel, remains one all his life,’’ he 
heard Kurtz say. ‘*I am no prophet, but that 
much I venture to say, that all such creatures 
never come to a good end,”’ laughed Lindenheim, 
in reply. 

Carl bit his lips until the blood came; but 
thoughts of Margaretha, and how much she had 
already to bear, made him refrain from taking any 
notice of the insults directed towards himself. 





At last, Lindenheim getting bolder by Carl’s 
seeming unconcern, turned to the saloon-keeper, 
and said: ‘‘ You know that I am in the habit of 
coming here every evening. I shall discontinue 
my visits, however, if you allow every vagabond 
to enter. Why do you not print a notice on your 
door, ‘Only for decent people ?’” 

Carl could not control himself any longer. 
‘To whom are these insults directed ?’’ he cried, 
springing up and confronting Lindenheim, who, 
not having expected this, stepped back, pale from 
fear. 

Kurtz replied in his place, saying, ‘‘We have 
pronounced no names ; but if you take our words 
to yourself, ‘it is not our fault.” 

‘We have an old bill to settle, Herr Hofrath,’’ 
replied Carl, looking him firmly in the face; ‘‘do 
not add a new one to the first. You know where 
you would have to go to should I choose to speak. 
Shall I name the place? Here are witnesses.’’. 

All the blood fled from Kurtz’s cheeks; help- 
lessly he looked around, and at last stammered, 
**I—I do not know you.”’ 

‘*Be careful, then, that I do not bring myself 
back to your remembrance. I have not forgotten 


old offences; but, to-day, I might name an offence 
which would bring you into prison.’’ 

‘* We shall meet again,’’ Lindenheim now said, 
seeing that his father-in-law was unable to reply, 
‘*and at a place more suitable; then you may re- 


peat your threats, if you dare.’’ And, taking 
Kurtz by the arm, both hastily left the place. 

Margaretha had heard of the scene in thesaloon, 
and, with a heart full of fear, she asked herself 
how all this would end. The longer she thought 
about it, the more she became convinced that Carl 
must go—that he must leave the country; for she 
was almost positive, if he remained much longer, 
something terrible would be the consequence. In 
order to induce him to quit the country, she re- 
solved to see him herself; therefore she wrote him 
a letter, in which she said: ‘‘I must speak to you. 
My life is so utterly miserable, that I cannot bear 
it much longer.’” This missive she sent through 
a faithful servant. 

The day on which she would meet Carl had 
arrived. She had reached the park, and passed 
through a small gate into the woods. A narrow 
path led to the place of meeting. With beat- 
ing heart she went slowly onward, debating in her 
mind how to move him, how to persuade him to 





ys 
re- 
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go to foreign countries. Already she could dis- 
cern the trees which surrounded the spot, when 
she heard steps quickly approaching. Thinking it 
must be Carl, who was hurrying to meet her, she 
was on the point of calling out his name, when a 
turn in the path brought her face to face with her 
husband. 

With an exclamation of surprise, she drew back. 

He was not less astonished. ‘‘I did not expect 
to meet you here,’’ he cried, with a sneer. ‘‘ You 
also seem not to have expected me. May I ask 
what brought you here?’’ 

Margaretha tried to control herself; not the 
thought that she was doing wrong had thrown her 
in this consternation, but the knowledge of her 
husband’s character, the fear of the consequences, 
should he hear the truth. ‘*I came here to seek 
rest,’’ she at last managed to say. 

‘Ah! you sought for rest here!’’ he laughed, 
bitterly; ‘‘and the park was not large enough for 
you? Your looks contradict your words. With 
light and springy steps you came along; your 
cheeks are flushed; your eyes shine, as if from 
pleasant anticipations. Is this the rest you came 
to find ?”’ 

She grew more and more confused, and avoided 
his searching looks with growing embarrassment. 

Lindenheim took his gun from his shoulder, 
leaning it against the trunk of atree. ‘‘ You are 
silent,’’ he continued, standing close before her ; 
‘can you find no better excuse; or do you, per- 
haps, think that I believe what you tell me! Ha! 
ha! the house is too close, the park not large 
enough ; you look frightened and pale on encoun- 
tering me; I have, perhaps, disturbed your rest ?” 

Her knees trembled beneath her, her eyes grew 
dim; and, with an effort, she at last stammered, 
‘Let me go back to the house.” 

‘*Not yet,’’ he cried; ‘‘ first you shall confess 
what brought you here. Answer !’”’ he thundered, 
as she remained silent. ‘‘Iong enough have I 
suffered you to deceive me; now it must come to 
an end. I will tell you why you are here—to meet 
your lover. Ah! have I guessed rightly?’’ he 
exclaimed, with a bitter laugh, as he noticed the 
slight start she gave at hearing his accusation. 

** You have guessed rightly,’’ she, after a short, 
inward struggle said, ‘‘ I came to meet Carl.’ 

His rage almost choked him. ‘‘ And you dare 
to confess it thus boldly !’’ he cried, glaring at 
her with inrlamed eyes. ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!’’ 





‘*Listen to me, Lindenheim ; for Heaven’s sake, 
hear me. I came to persuade him, to implore him 
to go away. It is the only way to avoid blood- 
shed. I have neither rest nor peace, for thinking 
of you two meeting each other.’’ 

He only understood half what she said. ‘‘ You 
wished to bid him farewell!’’ he cried, wildly. 
**T shall give him his farewell; it will prevent 
his ever meeting you again.’’ He turned towards 
the tree against which his gun leaned. 

‘*Lindenheim !’’ she cried, in accents of terrible 
alarm, ‘ by al! that is holy, believe me, I spoke 
the truth ;’’ and, wildly clinging to him, she took 
hold of his arm. 

‘*Back, faithless one !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘let go, 
or come with me, and see how I shoot down the 
villain.” 

He endeavored to push her from him, but she 
clung to him with desperate force. 

‘‘Lindenheim, Lindenheim!’’ but he heard her 
not. ‘Carl is innocent, and soamI1;” and with 
a last effort she took hold of the barrel of the gun. 

** Let go, let go!’’ he screamed ; ‘‘ one of you 
must die,’’ and a desperate struggle ensued. Sud- 
denly a report rang through the stillness of the 
woods, the gun was discharged, and, with wildly 
thrown-up arms, Lindenheim fell upon the ground. 

Terror-stricken, Margaretha stood gazing down 
upon the motionless form of her husband. Then, 
throwing the gun far from her, she flew, with a cry 
of despair, from the place. 

At that moment the branches parted, and Carl, 
his features distorted with horror, appeared, calling 
her name loudly; but she heard nothing; as if 
pursued, she ran, and soon had disappeared among 
the trees. 

In terrible consternation, Carl stopped before 
the dead. He had been witness to the struggle 
between the husband and wife, and had_ heard 
their last words. With signs of apparent reluc- 
tance he at last bent down to see whether there 
was still life in the body. Lindenheim was dead; 
the ball had entered his heart. As if awakening 
from a fearful dream, Carl stepped back and shook 
himself; an icy shudder passed over his whole 
frame, and large drops of perspiration rolled from 
his forehead. The eyes of the dead were wide 
open, glaring at him, as he fancied, and reproache 
ing him for the terrible deed of which he, though 
indirectly, had been thecause. A terrible fear took 
possession of him, and he, too, fled from the spot. 
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Margaretha had reached her home unobserved. 
Her absence had not been noticed. An hour later 
her servant found her lying senseless upon her bed. 
A physician was called, who shook his head; and 
only after hours had elapsed, succeeded in bring- 
ing the lifeless form back to consciousness again. 
**Tt isa bad case,’’ he said; ‘*I shall go now, but 
will return. She must not be left alone a minute.”’ 

Lindenheim’s body was not discovered before 
the next morning. Men working in the forest 
found it, and at once gave information to the 
magistrate of the town, who hurried to the spot 
without delay. A close examination of the body, 
as well as of the premises, followed, which resulted 
in the suspicion that Lindenheim had not fallen 
by his own hand, but had been shot by some other 
person, ang that other person a man, as the prints 
of a man’s foot could plainly be seen under a large 
tree, close by, where the clay was soft, and some 
of the moss and grass pressed down, as from some 
heavy weight. ‘The measure of the boot-print was 
carefully taken, and with these proofs the authori- 
ties left, intent on further discoveries. 

When Kurtz heard of Lindenheim’s death, he 
hurried to Herr Moser, the magistrate, and asked 
to hear all the particulars. ‘‘He has been mur- 
dered !’’ he cried, excitedly; ‘‘shamefully mur- 
dered !”’ 

‘“*T believe that, too,’ 
do you think so ?”’ 

‘*Lindenheim would never have shot himself. 
I knew him well enough to be able firmly to 
believe that.’’ 

Moser shrugged his shoulders. 
wiil weigh very little. We 
proofs.”’ 

Kurtz hesitated a while, then said, ‘I can 
name the murderer.”’ 

** Well ?”’ said the magistrate. 

*€ Carl Tanner,”’ he replied, after a short pause. 

‘¢ How can you prove it?” 

‘* He hated Lindenheim, and only lately had a 
quarrel with him in one of the saloons.’’ 

**T have heard of that. Lindenheim had goaded 
him on, and every one who was by wondered at 
Tanner’s self-control.”’ 

‘*T will not deny that Lindenheim gave him 
cause,’’ said Kurtz, confusedly. ‘‘They both hated 
each other; but I should never have thought of 
Carl in connection with this murder, if I had not 
met him yesterday, as I went through the woods. 


, 


said Moser; ‘‘ but why 


‘* This assertion 
must have better 


He looked excited, and his mind was evidently 
disturbed. On seeing me, he hastily turned into 
a by-path, but not fast enough to hide from me 
that his hand was bloody.”’ 

** You are sure you have seen that ?”’ 

‘*T am certain,’ Kurtz replied. 

The magistrate stood for some time lost in 
thought. ‘‘ Did you hear the report of a gun 
while you were in the forest?” he then further 
asked. 

‘*No,’’ replied Kurtz. 

‘¢ Had Tanner a gun, when you met him?”’ 

**T did not see one.”’ 

‘* Where did he seem to be going ?”’ 

‘*He took the path which leads to the tavern in 
the forest.”’ 

‘* Have you mentioned all this to any one ?”’ 

“Me” 

‘¢Then speak to no one about it! Does your 
daughter know already of her husband’s death ?” 

‘© No; she is very sick, and we shall try to keep 
it from her as long as we are able.”’ 

After Kurtz had left, Moser sat long, lost in deep 
thought. He knew that Hofrath hated Tanner, 
and therefore resolved to keep his mind unbiased 
from, perhaps, wrong suspicion. Still he had to 
continue his search—to discover the murderer was 
his duty ; and therefore, he proceeded at once to 
the lonely tavern in the woods. 

He found Huber, the owner of the place, sitting 
alone in the bar-room. His countenance wore 
a discontented expression, and he regarded the 
entering magistrate with sharp and cunning 
looks. , 

Moser took a seat and ordered a glass of beer. 
‘¢ Does Tanner live here ?’’ he inquired, carrying 
the glass to his lips. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Huber, shortly. 

‘*Ts he at home, just now ?”’ 

+ Ho.”” 

‘* Where is he ?”’ 

**T do not know.’’ 

Moser watched the innkeeper’s face closely ; he 
knew how cunning and sharp he was. 

‘* You do not wish to tell me.”’ 

‘I do not know,’’ repeated Huber. I am 
not in the habit of asking people where they go to 
or come from.’’ 

‘‘ When did Tanner leave your house ?”’ 

‘** This morning.”’ 





‘¢ At what time will he return ?”’ 
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‘‘He did not tell me, and I do not care to | 
know.’”’ 

The magistrate grew impatient. ‘I ask these 
questions in the name of the king,’’ he said, with 
irritation. 

‘‘T can say no more than I know,’ 
innkeeper, dryly. 

‘¢ Where was Tanner yesterday afternoon ?”’ 

**T do not know.”’ 

‘* Was he here ?”’ 

** Mo.”” 

*¢ At what hour did he return ?”’ 

‘*Tam not certain. It was evening, however.”’ 

‘Did you notice something unusual in his 
manner ?”’ 

**T observed nothing unusual.”’ 

‘* What did he do after he had returned ?”’ 


, 


replied the 


bed, pretty late.’’ 

** You say, quietly; was he more quiet than 
usual ?’’ 

Huber thought for some time; he could not 
understand why he was thus examined, for he had 
heard nothing of Lindenheim’s death. 
seemed to be more quiet,’’ he answered, at last. 

** Had he a gun with him, as he went out ?”’ 

‘*No; he has not the right to carry fircarms, 
as he has left his situation as forester. I saw his 
gun hanging in his room after he had gone.”’ 

‘* Has he only one gun ?” 

‘* Yes; he once told me so himself.’’ 

*¢ Did he ever speak to you of Lindenheim, and 
10w he felt about him ?”’ 

Huber hesitated. ‘‘Ido not remember.”’ 

**He hates him. Did he really never tell you 
so ?”’ 

‘* He may have done so, but I do not remember, 
if he has.”’ 

‘‘ You know that Lindenheim has been shot 
dead ?”’ 

Huber started back, showing plainly that this, 


indeed, was news to him. ‘‘ Lindenheim, you 
say !’’ he cried. ‘‘ When did this happen ?’’ 

** Vesterday.”’ 

*¢ And where ?”’ 

** Here in this wood.”’ 

Huber would not say another word. ‘‘ Could 





| king; 
‘*Sat here quietly for a long time, then went to | 


‘“¢ He | 


Carl Tanner really have committed this deed ?” 
he asked himself. 
** You are silent ?’’ asked Moser. 


‘* Because your words bewilder me. I had not 


| the slightest suspicion.” 


‘And you did not suspect why I inquired so par- 
ticularly after ‘Tanner ?’’ 

‘*No, Herr Magistrate,’’ hecontinued, earnestly, 
** you seem to suspect Carl Tanner, but he has not 
committed this deed. I know him to be passionate, 
but such a crime he would never commit.”’ 

The magistrate silently shrugged his shoulders. 
‘*T have not said that he is guilty. Where is his 
room? Show me to it.”’ 

Huber hesitated. ‘‘I have no right to do so.’’ 

‘* You forget that Iam here in the name of the 
where is the room ?”’ 

Huber pointed to it, and Moser went towards 
it, Huber following him. 

It was a plainly furnished apartment. 
wall hung a gun. 

Moser examined it. The dust upon its barrel 
| showed that it had not been used for some time. 
All at once, his eyes encountered a pair of boots, 
| which were lying upon the floor. ‘‘To whom 
| do these boots belong ?’’ he asked Huber. 
‘¢Tanner,’’ was the ungracious reply. 
| The magistrate took them up, measured their 
| length and breadth, and his eyes commenced to 


| shine. ‘* Did Tanner wear these boots yesterday ?”’ 
| he asked. 
‘“<T do not know;’ 
self entered. 
‘¢ Here he is,’’ 
| ask him.’’ 
| Searchingly Moser turned his eyes upon the 
young man, whose countenance was deathly pale 
and from whose eyes shone a dismal light. ‘* What 
| does the magistrate here? Was Margaretha already 
suspected ? Should he be wanted as a witness 
| against her?’’ These thoughts shot like lightning 
through his brain, as he stood confronted by 
Moser. He felt that he must be composed, and 
yet, how was it possible while these wild thoughts 
tortured his mind, robbing him of almost all 


| power of self-control. 


On the 


’ 


at this moment Carl him- 


cried Huber. ‘* Now you may 


[To be Concluded in the May Montny.} 
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‘‘HOME! SWEET HOME!” 


1. 
Mip pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere; 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home; there’s no place like home. 


Il. 
An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again ; 
The birds singing gaily, that come at my call; 
Give me them, with the peace of mind dearer than all. 
IIlome! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home; there’s no place like home, 
Ill, 
How sweet ’tis to sit ’neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile. 
Let others delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, oh! give me, the pleasures of home. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
But give me, ah! give me, the pleasures of home. 


IV. 
To thee I'll retarn, overburden’d with care, 
The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me there: 
No more from that cottage again will I roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home; there’s no place like home. 


The last two verses of this grand old hymn 

| are so rarely seen in print that we introduce the 

words here, entire, and, we believe, as they came 

| from John Howard Payne’s pen; they were thus 

| printed in January, 1830, by Messrs. Firth & Hall, 

of New York. Though disputed, there can be no 

' valid question of Payne’s claim to the authorship 

of the words, while the origin of the tune is not 

so clearly proven, though there is good authority 

| for believing it was originally a Sicilian air, and 

| Payne may have adapted the words to it [see 
| Query and REpLy, on page 303]. 


THE CEMETERY. 


How still the cemetery lies 
Beneath the early morning light! 
Ere from the turf the thick dews rise, 
That fell trom the cool wings of night. 
There was a name in olden times 
To this last sanctuary given, 
Solemn and sweet as midnight chimes, 
Embalmed with thoughts of peace and heaven: 
*“God’s Acre,” ever-hallowed word— 
Like the sweet frankincense and myrrh 
That once the weeping women poured 
Within the Holiest Sepulchre, 
It sheds a fragrance through the gloom 
And shadow of the silent tomb. 
Mutely as sleeping seraphim 
With hands in prayer unspoken pressed, 
Peace and deep silence dwell within 
The portals of this place of rest ; 
The very winds seem hushed and low; 
Softly they pass along the sod 
With a continuous sigh, as though 
The feet of pitying angels trod 
Where the translucent sunlight laves 
With rippling gold the low, green graves : 
Half-hidden in the quiet gloom 


| Of branches stooping to the moss, 
With daisies showered, the massive tomb, 
White urn and monumental cross, 
Around, far as the eye can see, 
Tell of some cherished memory. 
Sweet, sacred meditations seem 
To brood in the still atmosphere ; 
All is so calm, one scarce might deem 
That aught of grief could linger here ; 
And yet how oft the weary feet, 
Toiling along this rugged earth, 
And hearts bereaved and sad that meet 
Around the desolated hearth, 
With speechless bitter longing turn, 
| Day after day, to this. calm spot ; 
With restless thoughts in vain that yearn, 
For the loved ones who now “ are not,” 
| For the departed smiles that shone 
| All radiant once with trust and love, 
| And for the household voices gone 
To join the eternal choirs above, 
| For the hearts once warm and true, 
Crumbling now beneath the yew, 
Under pale spring-blossoms lonely laid 
In the cemetery’s shade. 
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AGRA, AND ITS MARVELOUSLY SUPERB PALACES, MOSQUES AND 
MAUSOLEA. 








Sees 


CENOTAPH OF AKBAR, AT SEKUNDRA, SEVEN MILES NORTH OF AGRA, INDIA. 


‘Havinc spent nearly eight years in the East In- ; differing widely in all the details of style of structure 
dies, though many years have since elapsed, we | and of decoration—the Buddhist, as seen at Karli 
were not slightly interested in the paper on ‘‘ The | and elsewhere in the cave and other Temples, with 
Sepoy War—the Massacre, and the Nana Sahib,’’ | their massive stone figures and elaborate sculp- 
which appeared in the January Montuiy. And | tures; the Hindoo, as seen in the vast Temples 
so far as we can judge, many of the readers of the | and Pagodas, with sculptures of gods and other 
MonrTHLy shared our interest. We have concluded objects, not less elaborate and extensive than, 
that an occasional article giving reminiscences of | though differing materially from, those of the Bud- 
that remarkable land, with verbal and pictorial | dhists ; but far more elegant, and graceful, and at- 
illustrations of some of its peculiarly gorgeous edi- | tractive than either the Buddhist or the Hindoo 
fices, will doubtless prove equally interesting to | structures, with all their grandeur and their pre- 
our readers. We do not propose to offer a syste- | tentious decorations, are those of the Mohamme- 
matic series of articles in consecutive numbers of , dans, found in great profusion in some districts of 
the MonTuty, but simply to make notes as memory | India; and, upon entering these districts, the 
shall guide our pen, and let these notes find their | American or European traveler can with difficulty 
way into our pages as convenient space may offer. | realize that he is still in the same land, so wonder- 

India is exceedingly rich in specimens of Bud- | fully beautiful are the palaces, the mosques, and the 
dhist, Hindoo, and Moslem Architecture, all more | tombs that meet him on every hand. The finest 
or less grand, and bearing evidence of lavish | specimens of Buddhist and of Hindoo architecture, 
expenditure of care, labor, skill and money, but ' though undoubtedly grand, have a repellant air of 
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THE MOooTEE MUSJEED, OR PEARL MOSQUE. 


gloom and sadness, whilst even the tombs of the 
Moslems are free from any element of repulsion— 
nay, they are positively attractive to the most fas- 
tidious eye. 

Conspicuous among the Moslem districts, for 
its beauty of site and elegance of edifices, is the 
Province of Agra, the chief city of which gives its 
name to the province. And what shall I say of 
the City of Agra?—how convey even a faint, ap- 
proximate idea of its wondrous, marvelous beauty ? 
Before attempting this almost impossible pen pic- 
ture, I will pause to speak of the history of this 
most remarkable city ! 

Agra stands upon the right bank of the river 
Jumna, 740 miles W. N.'W. of Calcutta, 115 S.S. 
E. of Delhi, and 630 N. N. E. of Bombay. Its 
site is at once beautiful and healthful. Its his- 
tory previous to the sixteenth century we do 
not know,—except that it was an inconsiderable 
village ; in 1504, the Afghan Emperor Sekunder 
removed the imperial residence thither, and 
from that time to 1647 it was, with short in- 
tervals, the capital of the empire. Sekunder 
built some handsome edifices, but it was not till 
the reign of the great Akbar’, about fifty years 


1 Akbar, surnamed Jalal-ed-Deen, “ the glory of the faith,” 
was the greatest and the best of the Mogul Emperors. He 
was born at Amerkote, in the Valley of the Indus, on the 
14th of October, 1542, and succeeded his father, Humayun, 





later, that Agra became the city of importance 
and beauty. 

He erected the fort, which is a fine specimen of 
substantial masonry, and, after more than three 


in his fourteenth year. 


The supreme power was for a time 
vested in Behram Khan, a distinguished commander ; but in 
1560 Akbar took the government into his own hands. The 
empire was then in a weak, distracted, and disorganized 
state, and the young sovereign at once applied himself with 
manly energy to the task of its restoration. His aim was to 
become the head of the whole Indian nation. Revolts of 
officers in various provinces had to be suppressed, and then 
the numerous provinces which had been lost had to be re- 
conquered, Thus he was involved in a long course of wars, 
the result of which was the extension of his empire from the 
narrow limits of the Punjab and the country around Delhi, 
till it comprehended fifteen provinces. But Akbar is yet 
more famed for the wisdom and impartiality of his internal 
policy than for his conquests. He showed a singular spirit 
of toleration in religion, and his fair dealing with Mohamme- 
dans, Hindoos, Jews, and Christians gained for him the de- 
served title of “the protector of mankind.” He made great 
reforms in the revenue system and in the army, and provided 
carefully for the local government of provinces, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the regulation of the police. He 
published a very celebrated book, embracing complete sta- 
tistics of the empire, which was called “ Ayeen Akbery,” 
“the Institutes of Akbar.” He promoted commerce, and 
science, and literature, took part in religious and philosophi- 
cal discussions, and had for his chief personal friend the 
great scholar Feizi, and his brother, the statesman Abu- 
1-Fazl. His last years were saddened by the misconduct of 
his three sons. Died, after a reign of fifty years, in 1605. 
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centuries, still presents a strong proof of Akbar’s | 


skill. It is of red sand-stone, with ditch, double 
rampart and bastions; its walls are eighty feet high; 
its celebrated ‘‘ Gate of Delhi” is a notable com- 
bination of strength and beauty. The enclosure 
of the fort is so extensive that, during the Sepoy 
mutiny, upwards of five thousand fugitives found 
shelter within a small portion of it. 
enclosure, Akbar built a gorgeous palace of white 
marble, the extent of which may be estimated from 
that of the audience-hall, which is one hundred 
and eighty feet long by sixty feet wide; this hall 
is supported by forty arches of light, of graceful 
designs though strong. 

After the death of Akbar, Agra continued to be 
the capital, as before stated, till 1647, under the 
successive emperors, but none of them appear to 
have made their reigns noteworthy by either great 
deeds or additions to the architectural beauties of 
their realm, except Shahjehan, the grandson of 
Akbar, who succeeded his father Jehanghér, in 
1627. The finest edifices of Agra, or indeed of 
India, were built by this emperor, the splendor of 


. . . ! 
whose court was conspicuous even in a line of em- | 


perors, all memorable for their luxurious tastes. 


He removed the capital from Agra to Delhi, where | 


he built a vast and imposing palace, in which he 
constructed the famous ‘‘ peacock throne,’’ com- 
posed of jewels valued at more than thirty millions 
of dollars. His reign was repeatedly disturbed by 


Within this | 


—— = 


his sons, one of whom, Aurung-Zeb, having 
murdered his two elder brqthers and imprisoned 
| his younger brother, succeeded eventually in de- 
posing his father and usurping the throne. Shah- 
jehan survived this deposition but seven years, 
died in 1666 and was interred beside his favorite 
queen in the world-renowned Taj-Mahal, which 
we shall attempt to describe later. 

From the time of the removal of the capital 
from Agra, it ceased to grow, and no additional 
buildings were erected in it or its vicinity. 

Aurung-Zeb, notwithstanding the means by 
which he had obtained the throne, did not prove 
a very bad ruler. He made important additions 
to his domain, and increased the imperial revenue 
to $200,000,000. His reign, however, may be re- 
garded as the harbinger of the decay of the Mogul 
dynasty. He reversed the wise policy of religious 
toleration inaugurated by Akbar and maintained 
by his successors hitherto. His intolerance was 
directed chiefly against the Hindoos, and provoked 
the first serious insurrection among the warlike 
Mahrattas. Of course, the city which had been 
created by the Mogul rulers necessarily was among 
the first to suffer in the decadence of their power. 
_ In 1784, Agra was taken by Madhajee Sindia, 
| Mahratta chief, who held it until 1803, when 
| Lord Lake besieged and captured it. It was soon 
| afterwards made by the British the headquarters of 
| a civil establishment for the administration of jus- 
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is encompassed by a garden of more 
than forty acres. The cenotaph pro- 
per stands on the centre of a platform 
which consists of four terraces. This 
platform is surrounded by an arcade 
with pointed-arched doorways on the 
inner side, while on the outer are 
semi-circular-arched windows, with 
panes of carved lace-like pattern, 
each pane differing from the rest in 
its special figure. Now, possibly, some 
idea may be formed of its wonderful 
splendor, when we add that the en- 
tire structure is of pure white marble, 
except the beautiful tesselated floor 
surfaces of the platforms. We cannot 
recall to whom the erection of this 
tomb is assigned, nor have we any 
work of reference just now available 
to refresh our memory. 

But, proceeding to and entering 
the city of Agra, we come first to the 
Fort, which we have spoken of. 
Within the wallsof the fort are, be- 
sides the Palace proper, all the build- 
ings which Oriental tastes demanded 
as needful adjuncts of the grand 
palace of a luxurious Eastern em- 
peror—including Zenanas, Mosques, 
dwellings for the soldiers and re- 
tice, and subsequently it was made the seat of the | tainers, storehouses, etc. Although the fort, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Provinces. | already stated, is of red sand-stone, the Palace, 

The British authorities took immediate measures | Zenana Palace, and Mosques are of pure white mar- 
to restore and protect the grand Moslem structures | ble. Indeed, white marble was the favorite material 
which we must now attempt to picture in words; | of the Mohammedans, of which all their edifices 
the task is one that would be positively beyond | which aspired to elegance were constructed, 
even an effort on our part without our really fine | and the traveler, in approaching a Moslem city or 
engravings. which, inadequate as any picture must | village, if he be not better informed, would be 
be to convey a sufficiently grand conception of | apt to impute a purity of character and practice to 
such magnificent architectural piles, must materially | the people to which they are total strangers. But, 
assist the work of our pen. One serious difficulty | notwithstanding the known depravity of morals 
in delineating these edifices, lies in the fact that | which may be said to be part of the religion of 
the mildest eulogiums that justice will admit, will | Islam, there can be no question that the archi- 
doubtless appear as exaggerations to those who | tectural taste of its followers was faultless; in the 
have never seen anything of their style; indeed, | matter of decoration, where the vulgar architect is 
nothing short of personal inspection can reveal all | most sure to err, the Mohammedan showed the 
the minute points of beauty. finest sense of true beauty—nothing gaudy or of 

Before speaking of the edifices within Agra, we | tinsel show, but simple, chaste elegance charac- 
cannot but notice the Cenotaph of Akbar, which | terizes all Moslem architectural decorations we 
stands at Sekundra, some seven miles north of | have ever seen. 

Agra. Thissuperb mausoleum, which is shown in Tre first building within the walls to be noticed, 
our first engraving on page 295, is of vast size, and | is, of course, the Palace. This is an immense build- 
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INTERIOR OF THE 


ing, elaborately and elegantly ornamented, and 
with audience hall, State chamber, private apart- 
ments for the emperor, and apartments for his 
personal attendants, together with baths, and rooms 
for every use calculated to enhance the comfort 
and minister to the luxurious tastes of the imperial 
master. This gorgeous pile was erected by the 
great Akbar and here he lived for many years. 

The Zenana Palace, comprising the apartments 
of the women of the emperor’s household, is on 
the most extended scale, and forms a perfect picture 
of Oriental splendor and luxury. A _ learned 
traveler has so well depicted the Zenana Palace 
that we quote rather than attempt to do better, 
merely remarking that his picture is certainly not 
overdrawn : 

** As to the Zenana buildings, picture to your- 
selves rooms or boudoirs, call them what you please, 
opening one into another, all of pure marble; 
here a balcony supported by delicate pillars, with 
projecting roofs; there exquisite balustrades in 
delicate lace-like open patterns, having no orna- 








ZENANA PALACE, 


country, and embracing the Taj and the Jumna. 
Imagine, again, rivulets of water streaming from 
room to room along marble beds; gardens of 
flowers and precious exotics—the creepers running 
over trellises, and shading from the heat the path- 
ways across the marble floors, and mingling with 
the flying spray of fountains; and this on and on, 
from room to room, from balcony to balcony, from 
court to court ; and then some faint idea may be 
formed of what the Zenana must have been in the 
days of its glory. There are two recesses imper- 
vious to heat, whose walls are formed of innumera- 
ble small mirrors, with lamps without number, by 
which tiny water-falls used to be illumined from 
behind, as they flowed into marble fonts, and 
thence issued in bubbling rivulets or sprang into 
fluttering jets of spray of delicious coolness. No 
palaces can Le imagined more full of the joyous- 
ness and poetry of mellowed light and crystal water, 
and of that beauty of color and form which harmo- 
nizes naturally with the blue sky and illumined air, 
the green foliageand the birds ofbrilliant hue.’’ And 


ment save gilding ;—with views extending over the | headds: ‘“Themosquesare ideal places of worship,so 
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grand and spacious, so simple, silent, and reveren- 
tial, so open to the light of day and the naked 
heavens, as if God were welcome at any time to 


enter; and so unlike the dark Hindoo temples, 


THE TAJ-MAHAL, 





AND ITS GARDENS. 


| Agra lies in there variety and harmony. 
| engraving on page 297 affords a fair view of the 
main front of the Zenana' Musjeed (Mosque). 

| 7 Standing at the side of the Zenana Mosque, we 





Our 


nay, so unlike the dark and mysterious Gothic | see, about three miles out, the gem of all gems of 
| Oriental architecture—nay, the world contains no 


temples of Europe.’’ 

The Mootee Musjeed, or 
Pearl Mosque, next attracts 
the visitor’s eye. This mar- 
velously splendid building 
defies description ; our en- 
graving on page 296 tells 
more than we can express 
in words. It is not,so ex- 
tensive as the Palace, but 
fully equals it in splen- 
dor. 

He who has viewed the 
Zenana Palace and the 
Pearl Mosque, finds the Ze- 
nana Mosque no less worthy 
of close study. In perfect 
harmony with the Palace, 
it is yet so unlike it as to 
fill the viewer with wonder 
that such diverse structures 
should so fully accord and 
yet each possess beauties 
peculiarly its own. Indeed, 
one of the charms of the 
white marble edifices of 
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other edifice of such mar- 
velous splendor and such 
refined elegance as the world- 
renowned Taj-Mahal, which 
has been aptly styled ‘the 
Koh-i-noorof architecture.” 

There are other magnifi- 
cent buildings within the 
city, but the intelligent 
traveler has no eye for them 
now; he must hasten out to 
behold the wonderful mau- 
solem of Noorjehan, favorite 
queen of the great Emperor 
Shahjehan,whosleepscalmly 
beside the wife whom he so 
honored; verily, ifhervirtues 
were in accord with the pure 
white magnificence of her 
tomb, she was worthy of 
the name by which he de- 
lighted to call her and by 
which the tomb is designated 
—Taj-Mahal, ‘‘the Crown 
of the Palace.’’ 
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UNKIND WORDS. 





The buildings which make up the Taj are erected 
on a platform about twenty feet high, and they 
occupy a space upwards of three hundred and fifty 
feet square. The main central building is an 
octagon, surmounted by an egg-shaped dome of 
seventy feet in circumference, and four minarets 
stand at the corners of the platform, each a hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, shooting up like columns 
of light into the blue sky. We halt at the grand 
portal of a vast garden; the entrance-hall or gate 
gives us a slight feeling of disappointment, and 
we ask, “‘Is shis the Taj!—¢hés being a splendid 
building of red stone, inlaid with white and black 


marble and various colored stones; its arched halls | 


are spacious. We ascend to the upper story, and 
from an open arch behold the Taj itself, and are 
lost for a time in a state of dazed surprise and 
wonder—all we-have heard and read is as nothing 
in presence of the realization—we can scarce 
believe it real, it seems so much like a dream- 
palace. The eye follows a long, broad, marble 
canal, often full of crystal water, at the extreme end 
of which rises the platform on which the Taj is 
built. Each side of the white marble canal is 
bordered by tall, dark cypress-trees, and on feast- 
days about eighty fountains—twenty-two being in 
the centre—fling their cooling spray along its whole 
length, while trees of every shade, and plants of 
sweetest odour, fill the rest of the garden. 

All the parts—the sky-piercing minarets, the 
main building, the great platform—all are of pure 
white marble, the only exception—dédut what an 
exception /—being a beautiful ornamented work of 
an exquisite flower-pattern which wreathes the 
doors and windows and wanders towards the dome 
—one huge mosaic of inlaid stones of many 
different colors. 

We walk up from the great portal along the 
central marble canal, ascend the platform by 


| twenty steps, and, crossing the marble pavement, 
| enter the ‘I'aj with a feeling of awe and reverence. 
Our admiration is increased as we examine the 
details of the wondrous interior. The light admit- 
ted by the door does not dispel, but only subdues, 
| the gloom within. We stand before such a screen 


'as we have never seen equaled. Divided into 
| several compartments and panels, it sweeps around 
| the marble cenotaphs that lie within it, and repre- 


| sent the real tombs seen in the vault beneath. It 
| is of purest marble, so pierced and carved as to 
| look like a high fence of exquisite lace work, but 
| is really far more refined and beautiful ; for every- 
where along those panels are wreaths of flowers 
composed of lapis lazuli, jasper, heliotrope, chal- 
cedony, cornelian, etc.; so that to make one of 
the hundreds of these bouquets a hundred different 
stones are required. ‘The Florence mosaic-work 
does not surpass it. 

The interior throughout is almost unreal in its 
graceful, beautiful, gorgeous decorations. Stand- 
ing beneath the dome, we utter a musical sound, 
and the echoes fill us with a strange awe—they 
are unearthly—‘“‘ the slightest note,’’ says an elo- 
“quent writer, ‘‘ wanders heavenward, and seems 
to harmonize with the voices of unseen spirits, 
and to be drawn out into fairy echoes and van- 
ishing re-echoes, each more faint, more beautiful 
than the other, as if floating away slowly, like 
summer winds, beyond the dome, until lost in the 
infinite abyss of blue!” 

The contrast of the colors under an Eastern sky, 
the gorgeousness of the interior, the richness of the 
screens, the beauty of the paneling and of the 
flowers, composed of jasper, chalcedony, cornelian 
and other precious stones, and the wonderful unity 
of the structures, both external and internal, com- 
bine to make it the wonder of the Eastern world and 
an unsurpassed specimen of the architectural art. 
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IF I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind would trouble your mind 
That I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain: 

But we vex our own with look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me a kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease! 


WORDS. 


How many go forth at morning 
Who never come home at night! 

And hearts have broken for’harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for our-own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient ! 
Ah, brow with the shade of scorn! 
*Twere a cruel fate, were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 
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Correction.—“ Fairfax’’ County, in the first 
paragraph of ‘‘A Scrap of Valley History,’’ in 
the March number of the MONTHLY, should read 
‘© Frederick’ County. I. &. 


Who was the First Anglo-Saxon Ex- 
plorer of Kentucky ?—Christopher Gist trav- 
eled across it from the Ohio River, fifteen miles 
above ‘‘ the Falls,’’ to the Cumberland Mountains, 
into Southwestern Virginia or North Carolina, in 
May, 1751; and if he was not the first, who 
was ? £.-&. 


Matthew Tilghman.—Can any of the read- 
ers of the MONTHLY inform me why Matthew 
Tilghman (who was a member of the first) was not 
sent to the second Continental Congress? He 
seems to have been one of the leading minds in 
the Colony; he was placed at the head of the 
Committee of Safety, and was a member of the 
committee styled ‘* The Provincial -Committee of 
Correspondence,’’ and was President of the Con- 
vention engaged in framing the first Constitution 
of the State of Maryland. McMahon in his ‘* His- 
tory of Maryland”’ speaks of him as the ‘‘ Patriarch 
of the Colony.”’ Iam also informed that at the 
eventful period commencing the Revolution, he 
was offered a sinecure office of great emolument by 
an accredited agent of the British Ministry, and 
refused, with the noble answer: ‘‘ I will not place 
myself in a position to be charged with ingratitude 
should [ find it in time my duty to sustain the rights 
of the American Colonies.” 

{ would like to be informed as to the position 
offered him, and what was his record in Congress. 

Geo. F. Ho.iybay. 


Home, Sweet Home !—Can the MontTHLy 
inform me who was the author of the tune of this 
immortal ballad? I have understood that the 
words were written by John Howard Payne, 
and introduced in his opera of ‘‘Clara,’’ but 
cannot recollect to have heard who composed the 
tune. R: G. B. 


Rep.ty.—In the London Atheneum, some time 
since, a writer said: ‘* The music, I believe, was 
arranged by Bishop, and the words were either 
by Bailey or Thomas Moore. The air was origi- 
nally Italian,’ etc. This writer is so far astray 
as to the authorship of the words, that we cannot 
say how near the truth he may be in ascribing to 
Bishop the arrangement of the music. The words 
were, as our correspondent has understood, by 


’ 





Payne, and it is not improbable that they were 
adapted by him to a Sicilian air which pleased his 
fancy—at any rate there is good authority for 
crediting the Sicilian origin of the sweet old tune. 
The air is found, also, in Donizetti’s opera of 
‘Anna Bolena,’’ where it is said to have been 
introduced at the suggestion of Pasta. The last 
two verses of Payne’s original are so seldom 
printed that we have thought it well to intro- 
duce the entire song in another page of this 
number. [See page 294.] 


James Eastburn.—Permit me to correct an 
error in the footnote, page 218, AMERICAN 
MONTHLY, in which it is stated that James East- 
burn was an elder brother of the late Bishop of 
Massachusetts. James Eastburn was the father 
of three sons and two daughters. Manton, the 
eldest, was the Bishop ; James Wallis, the second, 
was an Episcopal clergyman. He died and was 
buried at sea on a voyage to the West Indies, where 
he went for the benefit of his health. His funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Milner, in 
old St. George’s Church, Beekman street, on the 
evening of Sunday, January 23, 1820. J. Wallis 
Eastburn and the late Robert C. Sands were the 
authors of ‘‘ Tamoyden, a Tale of the War of King 
Philip,’”” a poem which was very favorably re- 
ceived. Edward and his sisters died young. 

J. Younc. 


“Thirty Days hath September,’ etc.— 
Can the AMERICAN MONTHLY or any of its readers 
give me information as to the origin of the well- 
known rhyme on the length of the several months, 
which commences as above? 

HANNAH J. Moore. 


Repty.—As early as 1636, an Almanac pub- 
lished at Cambridge, England, contains a verse 
very similar to that of which our correspondent 
inquires : 

“ April, June, and September, 
Thirty daies have, as November, 
Ech month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save February ; 
Which twenty-eight doth still confine, 
Save on leap-year, then twenty-nine.” 

And sixty-six years earlier (1570), Grafton’s 
*« Abridgement of the Chronicles of Englande,’’ 
contains the following : 

“ Thirty dayes hath November, 
April, June, and September ; 
February hath xxviii alone, 
And all the rest have xxxi.” 
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Errata.—Permit me to correct a few errors of 
fact and date which I have noticed in the Feb- 
ruary number of your magazine, received and read 
to-day. 

ist. The heading of the article ‘*‘ Correspondence 
between General Sir Wm. Howe and Benjamin 
Franklin’’ (p. 110), is a misnomer, as the signa- 
ture to the first letter, and the address to the reply, 
both plainly show. ‘* Howe’’ was the correct 
signature, and ‘‘the Right Honorable Lord Vis- 
count Howe ’’ the proper designation of Richard, 
fourth Viscount, and afterwards first Earl Howe 
(created in 1788), better known as ‘‘ Admiral 
Lord Howe,’’ the elder brother of General Sir 
William Howe, the British Commander-in-Chief 
in our Revolutionary War. The correspondent 
who furnished the extract must have been led into 
the mistake of confounding the two brothers. 

2d. In ‘*Notes and Queries”’ (vide p. 145) it 
is said, in connection with the statement, “ that 
the author of Lacon arrived in this country in 
1824’’ (which statement may be true, though I 
doubt it), that Bolton says, ‘*the Rev. Calvin 
Colton presided over the classical department (of 
the academy at Sing Sing) in 1816.’’ ‘There were 
two Revs. C. Colton, both of whom were Episcopal 
clergymen—one the well-known author of ‘* Four 
Years in Great Britain,’’ ‘‘ Life and Private Cor- 
respondence of Henry Clay,’’ etc., who was 
Professor in Trinity College, Hartford, in 1852, 
and who died in 1857. ‘The other resided for 
several years in Cincinnati, where he edited a 
religious newspaper, and had also a classical 
academy, between the years 1840 and 1850. 
Where he went to from that city, or when and 
where he died, I am not informed; but I fancy 
that, on proper investigation, it will be found that 
this last-named ‘* Rev. Calvin Colton ’”’ was the 
one who ‘presided over the classical department 
in 1816,’’ at Sing Sing. The author of Lacon 
(Rev. Caleb C. Colton), an English clergyman, 
absconded from London in 
losses at the gaming-table, and in 1828 a successor 
was appointed to his living. He lived some years 
afterwards at Paris, where he committed suicide in 
1832. He may have zzstfed this country, for a 
brief period after his flight from England, but I 
do not believe that, even if so, he resided here 
for any great length of time, or that he taught the 
classics in Sing Sing, where, however, he might 
have spent a few years to advantage. 

3d. In ‘* Notes and Queries’’ (p. 146), is 
reproduced a statement ‘‘respecting the suc- 
cession of our Presidents,’’ which would be 
very ‘‘peculiar,”’ if it were all fact instead of 
a tissue of error, viz.: that the first five of them 
‘all ended their several terms of service in the 
sixty-eighth year of their age.’? Washington was 
born 22d of February, 1732, and ended his term 


consequence’ of 
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of service March 4, 1797, when about a week 
more than sixty-five years of age. Adams, born 
in October, 1735, was sixty-five in October, 1800, 
five months betore his term of office expired. 
Jefferson, born in 1743, just one month of being 
sixty-six, when he left the Presidential chair, 
March 4, 1809. Madison, born March 16 (not 
4th, as stated), 1751, was also not quite sixty-six 
when he retired from office; and Monroe, who 
was born April 28 (not 2d), 1759, was nearly two 
months short of sixty-six years old when his 
term expired, in March, 1825. Perhaps “A. S. 
H.’’ meant to say sixty-s¢xth instead of ‘‘sixty- 
eighth ’’ year, which would have been more nearly 
correct ; but his frequent repetition of ‘‘ the sixty- 
eighth year of his age’’ forbids the charitable 
wish to ‘‘ give him the benefit of the doubt.’’ C. 
Barbara Frietchie.—In the*March No. of 
the MonTHLY, page 226, under the caption, 
‘« The Sleigh Ride,’’ I find this sentence: ‘‘ Care 
should be taken by the editors of historical peri- 
odicals as to the admission of communications.’’ 
This is a proposition about which, I take it, there 
can be no dispute. I would be glad, therefore, to 
know the authority for the ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie’’ 
story admitted into the Historical Record Novem- 
ber, 1873, page 497. 1 was pars minima of the 
Confederates who passed through Frederick, and I 
have conversed with hundreds of others who were 
there; and I have never met a man who had heard 
of Dame Frietchie, except through Whittier’s 
poem. That the story of Stonewall Jackson’s 
connection with the incident is totally untrue can 
be demonstrated, I think. TRUTH. 


Repty.—Dr. Lossing, in ‘‘ The Civil War in 
America,’’ page 466, repeats the story, Lut gives 
no authorities. We shall be obliged to any of 
our friends who can prove or disprove the story. 


‘* Books Burned by the Hangman.’’—G. 
B., on page 228 of the MonTHLy, mentions one 
instance, and asks of others, in which obnoxious 
books have been condemned to be ‘‘ burned by 
the public hangman.’’ I find a similar case in 
the Connecticut Gazette, November 29, 1755, 
printed at New Haven; I copy exactly: 

** MiLrorD (in Connecticut), Nov. 21, 1755. 

‘‘After perusing a false and scurrilous letter, 
printed at Mew York, signed Eaward Cole, it 
was tho’t proper that the same should be pub- 
lickly whipt, as tending to beget Ill Will, and 
brushing a Disunion in the several governments 
in America, the contrary of which at this Time 
and present Situation of our Affairs is much 
wanted: Accordingly, it was here at 4 of the 
clock this Afternoon, after proper notice by beat 
of Drum, publickly whipt, according to Moses’ 








LAW, Forty stripes save one, by the common 
Whipper, and then burnt.’’ 


Can any one give information concerning the 
letter above mentioned ? 


Crown oF GErorcE II. 


Christ Church, Philadelphia.—In the March 
number of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, in Rev. Dr. 
Blackwood’s excellent paper on ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Architectural Taste in the United States,’ 
occurs a footnote description of this old Church. 
it may interest the readers of the MONTHLY to 
know, further, that at the top of the steeple there 
is a mitre, four feet in circumference at its lower 
edge, with thirteen holes around, and with the 
inscription, ‘‘ The Right Reverend William White, 
D.D., consecrated Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
of Pennsylvania, February 4th, 1787.’’ When the 
eastern front was first erected a portrait of the then 
reigning English king, George II., and a crown 
appeared thereon as ornaments; these were re- 
moved about the time of the Revolutionary War. 
I enclose sketches of them. 

I do not know, but should like to, when the 
mitre was placed upon the steeple. Pror. Episc. 

VoL. IV.—20 
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Capture of Burgoyne.—The following cu- 
rious satirical effusion was written and published 
shortly after the event it relates to: 


Here followeth the direful fate 
Of Burgoyne and his army great, 
Who so proudly did display 
The terrors of despotic sway. 
His power and pride and many threats 
Have been brought low by fortunate Gates, 
To bend to the United States. 
British prisoners by Convention 
Foreigners by Contra-vention 
Tories sent across the Lake 
Burgoyne and uis suite, in state ‘ . 
Sick and wounded, bruised and pounded, ) 
Ne’er so much before confounded, f 
Prisoners of war before Convention, 
Deserters come with kind intention, 
They lost at Bennington’s great battle, ) 
Where Stark’s glorious arms did rattle, f 
Kill'd in September and October, ‘ . 
Ta’en by brave Brown, some drunk, some sober, 
Slain by high-famed Herkerman, ) 
On both flanks, on rear and van, { 
Indians, settlers, butchers, drovers, 
Enough to crowd large plains all over, 
And those whom grim death did prevent 
From fighting against our Continent ; 
And also those who stole away, 
Lest they down their arms should lay, 
Abhorring that obnoxious day ; 
The whole make fourteen thousand men, } 
Who may not with us fight again. j 
This is a pretty just account 
Of Burgoyne’s legions’ whole amount, 
Who came across the Northern Lakes 
To desolate our happy States. 
Their brass cannons we have got all 
Fifty-six—both great and small ; 
And ten thousand stand of arms, 
To prevent all future harms; 
Stores and implements complete, 
Of workmanship exceeding neat ; 
And proper harness, no way scanty. 
Among our prisoners there are 
Six generals of fame most rare ; 
Six members of their Parliament 
Reluctantly they seem content ; 
Three British Lords, and Lord Belcarras 
Who came, our country free to harass. 
Two Baronets of high extraction 
Were sorely wounded in the action. 


7} 
| 
| 
J 


Can the MonrHLy, or any of its antiquarian 

contributors, sav who wrote the above ? 
NELLIE HEss. 

‘*E Pluribus Unum.’’—G. P., who inquires 
about the origin of ‘‘ Pluribus Unum" as the 
motto on our national seal and arms, will find 
several theories regarding its origin on pages 482, 
483 of the ‘‘ History of Our Flag,’’ by Commo- 
dore George Henry Preble, United States Navy, 
published by Joel Munsell, Albany, 1872. A 
writer in the Overland Monthly says our national 
motto was derived from a modest metrical compo- 
sition in Latin by John Carey, of Philadelphia, 
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entitled, ‘‘ The Pyramid of Fifteen Stars.’’ The 
very title of this poem destroys its claim to having 
furnished our national motto. 

The Hon. Richard Frothingham, of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, and Professor Franklin B. 
Hough, of Lowville, New York, who has written 
a valuable work on our State Seals, have made the 
origin of this motto a matter of investigation, and 
might be able to answer G. P.’s Query definitely 
were he to address them. 


Queries.—Who was the Latin poet, John Carey, 
of Philadelphia? When was his poem published ? 
Have any of your readers a copy of it? P. 


New Year’s Calls.—A nameless correspond- 
ent sends us the following clipping, and asks to 
know whether it be reliable. We refer the ques- 
tion to our readers: ‘‘A former Indian agent 
states that the tribes under his charge observed a 
custom of making New Year’s calls—the squaws 
calling on the warriors. All the American savages 
observed the same custom. The Dutch settlers of 
New York adopted the custom from them, with a 
slight modification—the gentlemen calling on the 
ladies.”’ 


Schoolmasters in 1661.—The same corres- 
pondent asks the same question about the follow- 
ing: ‘* The duties of a schoolmaster in 1661 were 
as follows: To act as a court messenger: to serve 
summonses; to conduct services in the church ; 
to lead the choir on Sundays; to ring the bell for 
public worship; to dig the graves; to take charge 
of the schoo! and to perform other occasional 
duties.’’ 


Celebration of St. Patrick’s Day.—Was 
not the celebration of St. Patrick’s day begun in 
this country during the Revolution, by the Irish 
regiments in the English service? Is there any 
instance of an earlier date known? |e» 


An Early Opinion of Railroads.—An old 
copy of the Zuglish Quarterly Review of the year 
1819, contains an account of a scheme for a rail- 
road, on which it is proposed to make carriages 
run twice as fast as stage-coaches. The editor 
failed to appreciate the idea, or to believe in its 
possibility, for he comments upon it in this wise : 
‘‘We are not partizans of the fantastic projects 
relative to established institutions, and we cannot 
but laugh at an idea so impracticable as that of a 
road of iron, upon which travel may be conducted 
by steam. Can anything be more utterly absurd 
or more laughable than a steam-propelled wagon 
moving twice as fast as our mail coaches? It is 
much more possible to travel from Woolwich to 
Arsenal by the aid of a Congreve rocket.”” T. 





Public Criers.—In England, at an early 
period, public criers appear to have been a na- 
tional institution. They carried a long pole with 
a red flag on their shoulders, and a large bell in 
their hands. They proclaimed the cause of the 
condemnation of criminals, and all other matters 
of public concern, except ecclesiastical. They also 
cried all kinds of goods, and were sworn to tell 
truly and well, to the best of their ability and 
power. After a while, the bellman or town-crier 
was appointed for the benefit of the community at 
large. In an old engraving of the seventeenth 
century, we see him represented with a bunch of 
keys in his hand, which he no doubt proclaims as 
‘¢found.’’ Underneath is the following ‘‘ notice:’’ 

“O yes. Any man or woman that 
Can tell any tidings of a little 
Mayden-childe of the age of 24 
Yeares. Bring word to the cryar 
And you shall be “leased for 

our labour 


And God’s blessing. ’ 
Wm. SMYTHE. 


First Water-Works.—In reply to the QUERY 
of R., in the March MonrHLy (p. 228), I would say: 

The first water-works in the United States were 
planned and constructed at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, by John Christopher Christensen, a Danish 
Moravian, in the year 1762. The machinery con- 
sisted of three single-acting force-pumps, four-inch 
calibre and eighteen-inch stroke, and worked by 
a triple crank, and geared to the shaft of an 
undershot water-wheel eighteen feet diameter, 
and two feet clear in the buckets. The total head 
of water was two feet. On the water-wheel shaft 
was a wallower of thirty-three rounds and gearing 
into a spur wheel of fifty-two cogs, attached to the 
crank. ‘The three piston rods were attached each 
to a frame or cross-head working in grooves, to 
give them a parallel motion with the pump. The 
cross-head was of wood, as well as the parts con- 
taining the grooves as guides. 

The works were calculated to raise the water 
seventy feet perpendicular height; subsequently 
increased to one hundred and fourteen feet. 

These works were in operation as late as 1832. 
The first rising-main was made of gum-wood as far 
as it was subject to great pressure—the rest of 
pitch-pine. In 1786, leaden pipes were substi- 
tuted. In 1813, these were changed for iron. 

H. H. O. 


Major Pitcairn.—In the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine for July, 1809, it is stated that the body of 
Major Pitcairn was conveyed from the battle field 
of Bunker Hill, where he fell, to Boston, in his 
regimentals, and in that state deposited in a new 
vault in St. George’s Church; and that Dr. Win- 
ship, of Boston, who had seen him while lying in 
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his coffin in the vault, had counted at least thirty 
perforations from balls which must have entered 
his body.. Lossing, in the ‘‘ Field Book of the | 
Revolution,’ says he was shot by a negro soldier. 
How came his body to be perforated by upwards 
of thirty balls? Where was St. George’s Church, | 
in Boston? Henry WILsoN. 
Lafayette’s Tomb.—The following is a copy | 
from the original inscriptions furnished the sculp- 
tor by George Washington Lafayette for the tomb 
of his father—the friend of Washington and of | 
American liberty. Copied by Commodore Jesse | 
D. Elliott, United States Navy, in 1835: 


‘LT. 2.%.%..o 2 
LAFAYETTE, 
Lieutenant Général, membre de la chambre d’ et Deputés, 
né le 6 Septembre, 1757, 
a Chavaniac de Ja haute Loire 
Marié le 11 Avril 1774, 
a M. A. F. de Noailles. 
décédé le 20 mai 1834 
4 Paris—Dep de la Seine 


| 


M. A. F. 
de Noailles 
néé & Paris le 11 Novembre 
M DCC LIX. 
mariéé le x1 Avril M DCC LXXIV. 


a 
“.T. F. 8. Y.Gc. DB 
LAFAYETTE. 
décédée a Paris le xxvi Décembre 
M DCCC ViI 


Requiescat in Pace 


zz: tk. 7. Gm 
LAFAYETTE. . 
Lieutenant Général, membre de la chambre @’ et Deputés 
né 4 Chavaniac, haute Loire, . 
ile vi Septembre M DCC LVII. 
marié le x1 Aviril M DCC LXXIV 


a 
M. A. F. de Noailles 
décédé 4 Paris le 20. mai 
M DCCC XXXIV 
Requiescat in Pace. 


G. Bt. FP. 


Early Printing in Virginia —In the Cata- 
logue of American books in the British Museum, 
there is the following title: ‘‘ Vircinia. The 
Loyal Address of the Clergy of Virginia. [A Poem. ] 
Single Sheet. Fol. Williamsburg: Printed for 
Fr. Maggot, at the Sign of the Hickery Tree, in 
Queen Street, 1702.’ Thomas says, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Printing,’’ that he had not seen anything 
from a Virginia press earlier than 1729; and that 
the first printing there, which he had been able to 
discover, was done by William Parks, at Williams- 
burg. Can any one give any information about 
Fr. Maggot, or in regard to any printing or 
printer in Virginia previous to 1729? 

KENNEDY. | 





J. B. H. inquires for the originator of the 
phrase ‘‘ over the signature.’’ ‘The name of the 
begetter of such a ridiculous impertinence should 


| remain unknown, for his own sake. No person 


can write over his signature, and no one attempts 
to do so absurd a thing. It is correct to say under 
his signature, and never over ; for the matter writ- 


| ten is attested to by his signature, and his state- 


ment is, consequently, wader the authority or 
guarantee of his signature. T. McK. 


Traveling Ninety-eight Years Ago.—In 
the Pennsylvania venting Post, published in 


| Philadelphia, September 4, 1777, is the follow- 


ing advertisement: ‘‘A person wants to go to 
Boston and would be glad of a place in a chaise 
or wagon guing there, or if only half the way 


on that road, and a genteel price will be given. 


Any this will suit will be waited on by leaving a 
line with the printer.’’ 











A REMARKABLE DEVICE IN YORK MINSTER. 


A Singular Device.—I send herewith a 
sketch of a remarkable device which I have tried 
in vain to decipher. Iam aware that it isdesigned 
to symbolize the Doctrine of the Trinity, but I 
should like to understand it more exactly. It is 
from York Minster, England. }. 3. &. 


Pennsylvania.—Many persons are’ under the 
impression that the name of this State owes its 
title to the fact of an influence exercised by Wil- 
liam Penn on the Councils of England to that 
effect. Such is not the case, as proved in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by William 
Penn, dated January 5, 1681: ‘‘ This day, after 
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many waitings, watchings, solicitings, and dis- 
putes in Council, my country was confirmed to 
me under the great seal of England, with large 
powers and privileges, by the name of Pennsyl- 
vania, a name the king would give it in favor of 
my father. I chose New Wales, being a hilly 
country; and when the Secretary, a Welshman, 
refused to call it New Wales, I proposed Sylvania, 
and they added Penn to it, though I was much 
opposed to it, and went to the king to have it 
struck out. He said it was past, and he would 
take it upon him; nor could twenty guineas move 
the under-Secretary to vary the name; for I feared 
it might be looked on as vanity in me, and not as 
a respect in the king to my father, as it really 
was.”’ G. B. WELLS. 


N. B.—Our correspondent will find the fact 
stated by him noticed on page g4 of the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY, in the paper under the caption 
** Religious Liberty and the Penn Charter of 
1683.’’ It would seem, from the above extract, 
that Penn was so anxious on the subject that he 
actually tried to dr7ée the under-Secretary to dis- 
regard the king’s wishes. 


The Cotton-Bale Story.—It is the current 
report and belief that at the battle of New Orleans 
General Jackson’s men formed a breast-work of cot- 
con bales, which helped greatly to decied the turn of 
fortune on that eventful day ; but in a biography 
of General John B. Planche, who was engaged in 
the battle, it is stated that a few bales were used 
by some young soldiers to increase the height and 
breath of the parapet in front of them, while others 
were used to form the embrasures for the guns ; but 
as soon as General Jackson discovered this circum- 
stance, and that the cotton bales endangered the 
strength of the works, and exposed the ammunition 
to explosion by the flying particles of burning lint, 
he ordered General Planche to pitch them into the 
river, and it was done. = Be 


The Indian Printer.—In 1682, when Rev. 
Joha Eliot, the ‘‘ Indian Apostle,’’ was writing to 
Robert Boyle, of London, in regard to the second 
edition of his Indian Bible, he says: ‘‘ I desire to 
see it done before I die, and I amso deep in years 
that I cannot expect to live long; besides, we 
have but one man, viz., the /zdian printer, that is 
able to compose the sheet and correct the press 
with understanding.” 

[ would be glad of some information in regard 
to this /zdian printer. 
tained ? B. &. $. 

Rep.y.—B. L. S. will find full information on the 
subject of his inquiry in Francis’s ‘‘ Life of John 
Eliot,’’ being Vol. V. of Sparks’s ‘‘ American Bio- 
graphy.”’ 





Where can such be ob- | 





Dress in 1775.—Elbridge Gerry, in a news- 
paper dated June 8, 1775, advertises the loss of 
‘‘an outside garment, commonly calied a French 
great coat, with a crimson velvet cape;’’ and in 
the same paper for June 3, 1779, another person 
advertises the loss of ‘a chocolate colored French 
great coat, with a crimson velvet cape but little 
the worse for wear.”’ ANTIG. 

An Antique Conveyance.—One of the many 
sleighs on the Brighton road recently is worthy of 
special notice. It was labeled ‘‘1778,’’ and con- 
tained four people attired in the garments of ‘* y* 
olden time.’’ The sleigh itself was made bya 
man named Caldwell, in Dunbarton, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1778. It was then in the extreme fashion- 
able form. In the Caldwell family it remained 
until a year ago last Thanksgiving, when it was 
bought by Messrs. Moses Coleman & Son. ‘They 
have since kept it as a valuable piece of property, 
and being desirous to exhibit a number of old gar- 
ments, the musty heirlooms of some ancient Essex 
families, settlers near old Newburyport, it was 
brought out as above stated. Several of the gar- 
ments were over a hundred years of age, and had 
been worn all through the Revolutionary War by 
a Lieutenant French. One cloak had been smug- 
gled over by a_ bank president sixty three years 
ago; another, a lady’s cloak of scarlet broad- 
cloth, had been in existence since 1770. All the 
other old garments that were worn, although in 
perfect preservation, were of very ancient origin. 
The Messrs. Coleman procured these garments 
from the owners, and dressing up four of their 
employés, sent them to display the quaint relics. 

B. T. 


A Centenarian Tree.— At Mauricetown, 
Cumberland County, New Jersey, there stands an 
apple-tree which has certainly passed its centen- 
nial as a fruit-bearer, and it is still bearing, its 
owner states, about forty bushels of apples per 
annum—it measures nine feet around the trunk. 
Is there an older apple-tree, or one as old in the 
country, the world, or elsewhere ? 

APPLEBOY. 

The following inscription is found on the sides 
of a granite cross near Godalming, in England: 

“E. Post tenebras, lux. 
S. In luce, spes. 
W. In obitu pax. 

N. Post obitum, salus.”’ 

A very valuable relic has just been placed in 
the New York State Library, consisting of 389% 
acres of land in Augusta County, Virginia, with 
certificate—the whole written and signed by George 
Washington, and dated November 7th, 1749, or in 
his seventeenth year. 
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We have been compelled to omit our usual installment 
of “ Washington’s Orderly Books” because the copy failed 
to reach us in time for this number We have also deferred 
the conclusion of Mr. Buck’s excellent paper “ The History 
of the Early Discovery of Coal,” in consequence of the pres- 
sure of other valuable matter. 


The Centennial.—The Centennial Executive Com- 
mittee have, wisely we think, changed the dates for the 
opening and closing of the Exposition. Instead of opening 
April 19th it will open on the roth of May (1876), and 
the day of closing will be November roth instead of October 
19th—thus the capricious month of “ April showers” will 
be avoided. 

The inarcations are becoming more and more favorable to 
the perfect success of the Celebration in all its details. The 
countries of Europe, except, so far, Russia, are all enrolled 
among the proposed competitors at the great American 
“ World’s Fair,’ and so too are China, Japan, the Sandwich 
Islands and Australia—not only are the various countries 
enrolled, they are evidently in earnest in their efforts to 
make the best possible display of their respective industries, 
etc. But, perhaps, a stronger indication of the Centennial’s 
success is to be found in the fact that our own people, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, are getting 
thoroughly awake to the importance of the grandest possible 
success. The sole exception to this universal wide-awake 
condition, is to be found in New York State and city, and 
that great metropolis is arousing and will, we doubt not, 
acquit itself creditably. The New York Hera/d of the 4th 
of March, contained an admirable editorial, from which we 
extract a paragraph : 

“Tt would be a mistake of the gravest character—it 
would be almost a crime—for us to allow the International 
Exhibition to open in Philadelphia with representatives from 
all parts of the world, France, Germany, England, Sweden, 
even China and Japan vieing with each other in the wealth of 
their display, and all the while New York meagre, unat- 
tractive, and forlorn. This will be the case unless we make 
haste to do now what must be done. Even Idaho is further 
advanced than New York, and California and San Franciseo 
promise a better display. From Australia we have intelli- 
gence showing that the people of that far Continent, our 
younger cousin in the family of English States, will proudly 
seek to emulate American greatness and show us what 
Englishmen have done in the wilds of the far Pacific seas. 
The Melbourne Age informs us that a commission has been 
appointed from Australia; that communications have been 
interchanged with the governments of New South Wales, 
Queensland, Tasmania and New Zealand for the purpose of 
presenting the Australasian department in a single group. 
An appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars has been 
voted, and among other things we are told that special 
attention will be given to the display of wine, ‘as a capital 





opportunity for infusing wide-spread xnowledge of the excel- 
lence of Australian wines.’ And so we might continue our 
illustrations, referring to the efforts of Sweden, Germany, 
England, and, in fact, of every country in Europe except 
Russia, to receive proper representation in the Exhibition. 
But all this time New York does nothing, and unless czur 
people take the matter in hand, unless the Governor and the 
Mayor give it an official sanction, when the time comes for a 
display the country will rejoice in an exhibition worthy of 
American greatness, but mourn over the fact that the repre- 
sentation of the first State in the Union is unworthy of her 
wealth, her prosperity and her fame.” 


The Forty-third Congress is no more! On the 4th of 
March, at 12 Meridian, it passed away, like its forty-two 
ancestors; and it shall have no resurrection! Its record is 
made—whether for good or bad the future shall tell, better 
than the wisest prophets of to-day. 


Lieutenant-Commander Edgar C. Merriman, of the 
United States Navy, makes this generous offer to conduct an 
expedition to the North Pole: “My plan would be to 
charter a Newfoundland sealing steamer of the Neptune 
class, under a contract similar to that which procured the 
Tigress, and with a small schooner loaded with coal and 
provisions, to be taken as far North as circumstances would 
permit, to serve as a base of operations, I should hope, if 
the season was an ordinary open one, to reach the North 
Pole and return the same summer. I only stipulate that I 
be accorded the privilege or selecting the steamer and every 
officer and man connected with the expedition.” 


Rev. Dr. Bugbee, who has for some years been Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan College in Cincinnati, has been chosen 
President of Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa. 


The National Baptist.—For the information of those 
of our readers who have never heard of the paper named, 
we beg to say, Zhe National Baptist is a denominational 
organ published in Philadelphia. The editor is evidently 
acquiring the very bad habit of writing “reviews” or 
“notices,” without first examining the work or magazine he 
is reviewing or noticing. This is the most charitable con- 
clusion possible, when the MONTHLY receives a meagre 
eight-line notice, while a fossilized Boston magazine is 
favored with a quarter of a column, and some others 
published in New York are about as well treated. Let 
our neighbor look more closely next time, and he will 
discover that a first-class magazine (according to the uniform 
testimony of other papers and of capable critics in all parts 
of the land) published in Philadelphia has more valuable 
matter than, is typographically superior to, and intrinsically 
worthy of a more comprehensive notice, than some of those 
issued elsewhere. Further remark is needless for the 
present. 
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Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, has received 
from the heirs of the late Hon. C. L. Ward, of Towanda, 
the gift of a valuable library of thirteen thousand volumes. 
It is to be known as * The Ward Collection,” and will be 
placed in a room specially devoted to it. This college has 
also received recently a gift of $30,000 from Mr. Hollen- 
back, of Wilkesbarre. 


It has been determined to enlarge and improve the 
Parish Church at Eversley, England, as a memorial to 
Canon Kingsley, and also to erect a chapel in the outlying 
hamlet of Bramsley, where Canon Kingsley had for some 
time officiated in a school-room, 


President’s Eliot’s classmates are determined that 
Harvard Memorial Hall shall have a portrait of him “ before 
he has attained that patriarchal appearance which is 
common to most, if not to all, of the past presidents,” as 
shown on those walls, and are accordingly circulating a 
subscription paper to procure one, 


Since Marshal MacMahon, on the 24th of May, 1873, 
succeeded M. Thiers as President of the French Republic, 
there have been five changes of Ministry and nineteen 
different Ministers in France. 


The total value of foreign imports brought into the port of 
New York during the year was $395,133,622, and in all 
other ports of the United States, $209,727,626. The domestic 
exports from New York were $340,369,269, and from all 
other ports, $304,102,851. The excess of foreign imports 
over domestic exports at this port was $40,139,890; at other 
ports the balance was the other way, the excess of domestic 
exports over foreign imports having been $172,522,100. 


Dr. DeKoven’s letter of acceptance of the bishopric 
of Illinois is as follows : 

* RACINE, February 15th. 
“To Rev. Dr. Chase and others. 

“ My Dear BRETHREN :—In reply to your letter inform- 
ing me of my election to the bishopric of Illinois, allow me 
to say that I hereby accept the office to which the diocese 
has elected me, and, should the Standing Committee and the 
Bishops approve the testimonials and consent to the conse- 
cration, I will, with the help of God, seek to be your faithful 
and loving bishop. I am respectfully and truly your brother 
and servant in Christ. * JAMES DE KovEN.” 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, has written a letter about the 
episcopal pastoral of 1871, in which he defines his own posi- 
tion and defends Bishop De Koven. 


Some idea of the large proportions of the ice trade may 
be formed when it is stated that a single company has stored 
about 900,000 tons of “ crystal coldness,” 


Among the students in Drew Theological Seminary are 
Hindus, Bulgarians, Italians, French, Japanese, and the 
natives of many other lands. Twenty-three different lan- 
guages are spoken in the institution. A polyglot society has 
been formed, and recently its first anniversary was held, at 
which all these languages were represented. 








Yale appears to be in a fair way of becoming a “ business 
college.” Recently, Professor Sumner delivered a lecture 
on “ Money Articles” and the way of Wall street generally, 
and Professor Walker, late Superintendent of the Census, is 
lecturing at New Haven on “ Hard Times.” 


Once more, after a lapse of twenty-seven years, a 
Republic has been proclaimed in France by the Legislative 
Assembly, The Republic is recognized rither by implication 
than by direct announcement ; but, nevertheless, it is recog- 
nized, and that by a majority so substantial as 433 to 262. 
France has now a chance of once more testing the capacity 
of its people for self-government. The second definitive 
Republic enters upon existence under more favorable 
auspices than did its predecessor, but whether the result will 
be more satisfactory is for time to tell. We can only hope 
the new Republic may endure upon a firm and permanent 
basis. ° 


Biggs, of Dubuque, is a tutor, and isto be the means of 
placing twelve fresh and blooming maidens on a stage to 
play upon brass instruments and the feelings of an audience ; 
who in turn will play upon Biggs if they can find him. 


The Coal Area.—The coal area of the United States is 
asserted to be sectioned off in square miles about as follows : 
Illinois (largest of all), 36,000; Missouri Basin, 26,887; 
Iowa, 18,000; Kansas, 17,000; West Virginia section, 
16,000; Ohio section, 10,000; East Kentucky section, 8,983 ; 
Pennsylvania section, 12,502; Pennsylvania anthracite, 472; 
New England Basin, 500; Maryland section, 550; Ten- 
nessee, 5,100; Alabama, 5,330; Indiana, 6,440; West 
Kentucky, 9,888; Texas, 4,500; Michigan Basin, 6,700; 
Nebraska, 3,000; Arkansas, 9,043; Virginia, 185; and 
North Carolina, 310. The great bulk of the general ’coal 
deposit is the common soft or bituminous coal, the exception 
being the semi-bituminous, the anthracite and the cannel coal 
found largely in the Kanawha coal fields of West Virginia. 


The statement is made in a European journal, that the 
the number of Jews who have become Christians in Prussia 
is about 5,000; in Amsterdam, Holland, 3,400, and in 
England at least 3,000. More than 100 of these converted 
Jews have become ministers in the Established Church of 
England. 


Recently a resolution was unexpectedly sprung upon the 
Board of Education of Medina, N. Y., to discontinue re- 
ligious services at the opening of the school. A crowded 
meeting was held at which a protest signed by 1,226 citizens 
was presented, and a resolution passed requesting the four 
members of the Board who voted for the resolution to resign. 


It is stated that Earl Derby has accepted from Spain as 
indemnity for the Virginius outrage on British subjects, £500 
sterling for each white, and £300 sterling for each black 
man murdered. Did Lord Derby get the suggestion that a 
negro is worth three-fifths as much as a white man from the 
provision of the United States Constitution by which three- 
fifths of the slaves of the South were inclnded in the basis 
of representation in Congress and the Electoral Colleges ? 








A Revolutionary Anniversary.—The one hundredth 
anniversary of the first open resistance in arms to British 
troops and the beginning of the Revolutionary War, which 
occurred at Salem on Sunday, Feb. 26, 1775, was celebrated 
in that city by commemorative exercises. The bells of the 
city were rung at morning, noon, and night. A salute of 
one hundred guns was fired at noon near the scene of the 
action at North Bridge. The public schools were closed 
and flags were displayed on all public buildings and many 
he uses of citizens. Public exercises were held at the North 
Uniisrian Church, under the auspices of the city government, 
and speeches were delivered by the Hon. A. G. Loring and 
others. 


Not only have four members of Congress from New 
England died since Christmas, but another, Buffington, from 
the First district, Massachusetts, was compelled to retire on 
accoumt of ill-health. 


President Read of Missouri State University has been 
re-elected to his office for another year. He has accepted 
the position with the announcement that, at the expiration of 
the term, he will not again be a candidate. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Board of Education has adopted 
a resolution that all citizens should be equally taxed for 
school purposes, accorging to their taxable valuation, without 
regard to color, The resolution further calls upon the 
Delaware Legislature to make amendments to the laws to 
secure such equality in Wilmington. 


A good Illustration of the manner in which Indian wars 
are started has come to light in Kansas. On the 7th of 
August, 1874,a hunting band of Osage Indians were attacked 
by a detachment of Kansas militia, and four Indians were 
killed. This slight encounter was made the pretext for an 
Indian war, and a bill is before the Kansas Legislature appro- 
priating $40,000 to defray the expenses of the struggle. A 
thorough investigation of the affair by a special commission 
of the Government shows conclusively that the Indians, when 
attacked, were lawfully hunting, and that the killing of four 
of their number was deliberate and unwarrantable murder. 
It is also shown that the militia was hastily raised to protect 
bond thieves in the county where the Indians were killed, 
and that a pretext of war was made as an excuse for sending 
the troops there. In concluding his report on the disgraceful 
business, Superintendent Enoch Hoag says: “ This unwar- 
rantable movement against the Osages was made a pretext 
for asking a Government loan to arm the frontier against 
hostile Indians, and the result is a natural outgrowth of such 
arming. So eager were they to kill, they entered upon the 
service before the Governor commissioned them, although 
informed the day before of the peaceable character and em- 
ployment of the Indians, and the Governor antedates their 
commissions to cover the deed. For the honor of the Govern- 
ment, justice to the outraged Indians, and safety of the honest 
frontier settlers, I recommend legal action be instituted 


against the aggressors, and that the Indians be remunerated 
for their losses.” 
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There were in 1873, 223 universities and colleges in the 
United States, with 52,053 students. Ohio has the largest 
number of the institutions; New York the next largest. 


The annual catalogue of the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, recently issued, shows that the number of 
students in attendance during the session 1874-5, was 483, 
the largest class assembled in Philadelphia since the war. 
The class of the previous session, 1873-4, numbered 473, 
and was the largest for that year in the United States. 


Dr.Ryerson, Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
Province of Ontario, says of the American school system: 
“Taken as a whole, I do not think, from my best observation 
and inquiries, that there is a country in the world in whose 
cities and towns—except Leipsic, in Saxony—the systems of 
education are so complete and efficient as in the neighboring 
States.” * * * Nothing but a personal visit and inspection 
can convey an adequate idea of the comprehensiveness, com- 
pleteness, and even, in some instances, grandeur of the estab- 
lishments and systems of education in the cities and in not 
a few towns of our American neighbors.” 


Compulsory Education.—It is conceded by the Balti- 
more American that if the State has the right to build school- 
houses and employ teachers, it has the right to compel 
attendance at the schools which it establishes. “If the 
State,’”’ it adds, “ taxes a rich man who has no children of 
his own in order to furnish a school for the benefit of his 
non-tax-piying neighbor who is blessed with a large family, 
we cannot see that it transcends its authority when it compels 
the father of these children to give them such opportunities 
of acquiring an education as his own circumstances will 
permit. The whole system of common-school education 
is founded on the principle that the State is bound to do that 
which tends to the safety of society and promotes the public 
good. If this justifies the levying of taxes for the support of 
schools, it seems to us that it will also justify the compulsory 
attendance of such children as are not sent to private schools. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to admit that in some commu- 
nities such a law could not be enforced. Public opinion 
must be educated up to the proper mark before legislation 
of this character can be made effective.” 

Ohio has prescribed compulsory education, and the 
question is now before the Legislatures of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Indiana. 


In Milwaukee a Medical College has been established 
under the control of the leading American and German 
physicians and surgeons of that city. It is the first insti- 
tution of the kind in Wisconsin. An encouraging number 
of enrollments for matriculation have been made. 


President Robinson, of Brown University, one of the 
ablest and broadest men in the Baptist denomination, showed 
his independence recently by preaching to the Unitarian 
congregation in King’s Chapel, Boston. 


They say that Vinnie Ream warbles like a canary. She 
ought to sing well—there are twenty quires ina Ream, 
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Smuggling in Alaska.—General O. O. Howard, now 
in command of the Department of the Columbia, recom- 
mends that an armed steam vessel be employed in the waters 
of Alaska to prevent the smuggling of liquors, etc., from 
British Columbia. ‘This is in accordance with the suggestion 
of Captain Campbell, who says he knows that the Sitka 
Indians bring liquor to their town in canoes daily, and 
occasionally sell it in the woods to soldiers. He is satisfied 
that Urangel has been the central point of much fraud and 
corruption, and official inertness within the last year. He 
says: “I would like to be informed explicitly whether the 
Department Commander wishes me to search for and destroy 
liquor in the Indian towns. ‘They will resist such an ope- 
ration, I am satisfied, and a state of hostility will ensue. I 
am abundantly able with my force to manage the Sitkas of 
this town and vicinity, but these Indians with their canoes 
could concentrate in a very short time all their outlying vil- 
lages, and by force of numbers cut off our water supply. The 
presence of a steam cutter to move from town to town, and 
to take and destroy canoes engaged in the liquor business, 
would do more good than all the troops that could be sent 
here. All Indian transportation, travel, and communication 


is done upon the sea and channels, Their villages are all on 


the shores, and an ability to reach their canoes gives a more 
powerful lever to influence them than any other method can.” 


Senator Brownlow has purchased a one-half interest in 
the Knoxville daily and weekly Chronicle, the principal 
Republican paper of Tennessee, which will hereafter be 
known as the Whig and Chronicle. The daily appeared a 
few days siace with Brownlow’s salutatory and the vale- 
dictory of Mr. Ricks. 
editor, and 


Brownlow is to be the principal 
The Whig and 
Chronicle wiil, of course, be a Republican paper, and Brown- 
low predicts a Republican triumph in 1876. 


Mr. Rule managing editor. 


The Prosperity of France.—Recent tables published 
by the French Government show that the exports and imports 
of 1874 amounted to over $1,500,000, exceeding any former 
year, and showing an increase over 1873 of $56,000,000, 
and over 1868, when the Empire was in the tide of pros- 
perity, of nearly $280,000,000. During the last year the 
exports were more than $2,000,000 in excess of the imports. 
This shows that there is marvelous prosperity in France, 
that the war has not diminished the thrift, industry, and 
enterprise of that extraordinary people. 


Death of a Centenarian.—Mr. James Headley died 
recently at the Old Man’s Home, Philadelphia, in the 1o2d 
year of his age. Deceased was a native of New Jersey, but 
of late years was engaged in the farming business in Bucks 
County. He was admitted to the Home on the 16th of 
March, 1874, and since that time up to within a short period 
enjoyed good health. He was for over fifty years a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Attleborough, and was 
noted for his devotion to the interests of religion. Last year 
he superintended the laying out of the grounds surrounding 
the Home. There are in the institution at present forty 
persons, all of whom are provided with comfortable lodgings 
and meals, and all the comforts of a good home. 








The University of Leyden celebrated recently the 
tercentenary of its foundation by William the Silent. 
Thirty-three Universities were represented on the occasion. 


A magnificent College for Women is to be erected in 
England by Mr. Holloway, the manufacturer of patent medi- 
cines. It will cost $720,000, and will receive four hundred 
students. Ninety acres of land have been purchased for the 
site at Egham. The elevation of the edifice shows an im- 
mense quadrangle, with a very imposing front, somewhat in 
the style of the Louvre. In the centre of the quadrangle 
there is to be a gymnasium, and the lower story will be occu- 
pied by a very large library and various halls and class- 
rooms, the latter being generally constructed so as to accom- 
modate about twenty or thirty students. The upper floor is 
devoted to dormitories. It is said $500 a year will be the 
sum asked for board and tuition. No applicant under seven- 
teen years of age will be admitted, but all must be prepared 
to pass a somewhat strict matriculation. Jt is mentioned as 
not improbable that the successful competitors at the exami- 
nations may obtain degrees, 


“Free Germany.”—The German Empire, according to 
Minister Bancroft and editor Medill and other eminent expo- 
nents of the rising growth of the German Power, very much 
resembles the United States in its freedom, system of law, 
and the tendency of its institutions, This we have been 
informed again and again, and it comes rather harshly upon 
us, therefore, to learn that in this Empire newspapers are 
fined and suppressed because they publish an encyclical 
letter from the Pope. Mr. Medill is editor of an ample and 
important newspaper, and he might find occasion to instruct 
us upon this anomaly. 

The German government is attempting to prevent emi- 
gration by laws of repression. It would be wiser to re- 
form those tyrannical rules of military service which are 
driving its subjects to seek safety and quiet in America. One 
proof of the error of Bismarck’s military policy is that it 
tends to the depopulation of the Empire. The laborers 
remain at home, but the skilled mechanics and higher classes 
of workmen eagerly emigrate to a country where they will 
not be molested. 


France annually consumes 24,000,000 pounds of tobacco. 
All this tobacco is bought by the government, from the 
growers, manufactured and sold in the government interest, 
for the tobacco traffic is in France as much a government 
concern as the post-office is here. In 1874 the gross receipts 
from sales were 287,000,000 francs, or $57,400,000. In 
1815 it was only $5,000,000. 


Rev. Mr. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby) has made the 
final transfer of his one-half interest in the Zoledo Blade to 
his former partner. Mr. Locke's partner in the advertising 
agency business in this city, Mr. Bates says that his sole 
reason for closing his pecuniary connection with the Blade 
was his desire to be relieved from newspaper duty, which 
had become onerous to him, and so devote himself more 
closely to the business of his firm in New York. He has no 
purpose of connecting himself with any other newspaper, 
and will continue his general supervision of the editorship of 
the Weekly Blade. 
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Labor-Saving and Time-Saving Conveniences— 
Their Uses and Abuses.—In this our “ go-ahead” 
country and in this utilitarian age, we are not 
only constantly seeking out new inventions, but making 
the most unlimited use of every device that comes 
within our reach, to reduce the amount of labor and 
to economize the expenditure of time, in every branch 
and department of manufacture, of trade, and indeed 
in eyery pursuit wherein such reduction or economy is 
possible. This is all right so long as all is right—that is 
so long as judgment and conscience hold the reins. For 
example, the sewing-machine is a very excellent and desita- 
ble labor-saver, but it requires no demonstration to prove 
that it may be brought into requisition to perform what the 
fingers could do much better; and this is true of almost 
every machine or implement used in manufacture, 

In our schools, colleges, etc., many devices have been 
brought into use to facilitate the education of our youth, a 
large proportion of which are doubtless admirable when 
legitimately applied by conscientious teachers, solely as helps 
in the more thorough instruction of their pupils. But this 
portion of our subject we defer in the hope of inducing a 
friend who, as a practical, successful teacher, has no doubt a 
more perfect knowledge thereof, to write us a communi- 
cation. 


our 


In mercantile business, labor- and time-saving appliances 
and schemes long since found large demand. The merchant 
of the long past readily dispensed with the thousand-and-one 
contrivances that the merchant of to-day finds indispensable 
in his counting-room, his packing-room, and 1m all the de- 
partments of his establishment, while outside of his estab- 
lishment itself he could still less afford to confine himself to 
the means and appliances which served his predecessors in 
the carrying on of their correspondence, the traveling from 
place to place, and the transportation of merchandize to and 
from their places of business. But, our object in this article 
was not so much to speak of the various devices used within 
the business-house, or of the increased facilities of the rail- 
road, steamboat, etc., as these are not very liable to abuse. 

We wish to speak chiefly, though briefly, of a couple of 
labor- and time-saving schemes, each positively excellent 
when properly conducted, and used with discretion—we 
allude to the “ Advertising Agencies” and the “ Mercantile 
Agencies.” 

We presume no enlightened business man of the nine- 
teenth century requires arguments to convince him that judi- 
cious alvertising 1s the surest passport to success. When the 
total number of newspapers upon the continent was limited 
within a score, or even when they exceeded that number but 
were still few, each trader could readily determine which one 
or which dozen were likely to prove the best mediums for him 
to advertise in. But now, with a paper of some sort in 
almost every town or hamlet in our extended country, to say 
nothing of the many valuable advertising mediums in our 
larger cities, advertising has become a science to be success- 
fully applied best by experts. And as the merchant whose 
special business demands his time and thought, has no leisure 
to master this more than other sciences, he finds it not 
merely convenient, but essential, to employ an expert—and 





“ Advertising Agents’’ are, or should be, simply experts in 
the service, selling their knowledge to the merchant. Now, 
it must be self-evident that it is above all important that the 
“ Agent” be both thoroughly a master of his profession and 
strictly honest in his dealings with his patrons. But the 
wise merchant sees to it that his “ Advertising Agent” is well- 
informed and well-disposed. This he can do without serious 
inconvenience, but the “* Mercantile Agency” he cannot so 
readily inspect for himself to test the correctness of its infor- 
mation or the integrity of its management. He cannot well 
dispense with its services, especially if his business extends 
lo any great distance and is in any degree one of credit. 
There is, perhaps, no one profession or avocation in which an 
honest man or house can render more valuable assistance to 
the business community or a scamp or unfair house do more 
serious harm, For example, we know of a “ Mercantile 
Agency” where influences can be brought to bear to please 
a man or firm above or below the just rating in business 
circles—where the patrons of the concern are favored beyond 
their deserts, whilst those declining to patronize the 
“ Agency”’ are fortunate if their rating approximates their 
real standing. It is manifest that such an ‘ Agency” is an 
evil, not a good, to the business houses that have secured its 
favor, no less than to others. On the other hand, we know 
of another “ Agency’ which, so far as we can judge, is con- 
ducted on truthful, honorable principles, and it commands the 
respect of every one we have heard speak of that class of 
houses. There is one prominent establishment of this sort 
that has been prosecuted more than once by indignant parties 
who have been misrepresented, and thus damaged by its 
negligence or dishonesty. It must be obvious, that a 
“ Mercantile Agency,” to be of real value to the merchant 
or any other business man, as a labor, or time-saver, must 
be incapable of mistake or misrepresentation, or at least, 
must take every legitimate means to make itself worthy of 
every true man’s confidence. But we must drop our subject 
for this time, with the chances in favor of our resuming it 
hereafter. 


The Charley Ross case still receives general attention 


whenever it is alluded to in the newspapers. The Legisla- 
ture has recently enacted and the Governor approved an 
excellent law. It defines the offence of kipnapping, im- 
poses a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding twenty-five years on all persons found guilty of 
kidnapping children. Heavy’ penalties are also provided 
in cases where persons harbor or conceal stolen children. 
A provision in the act says : 

“ This act shall not apply to the detaining or concealing 
of any child taken or carried away before the passage of 
this act, when the person or persons so harboring or conceal- 
ing shall within thirty days after the passage of this act 
surrender up such child to the custody of the nearest magis- 
trate or justice of the peace, or to the sheriff of any county 
within the Commonwealth.” This proviso has reference, of 
course, to the Ross case. 


The rates for telegrams, per the Anglo-Amgrican cable, 
are to be reduced, May 1, to fifty cents per word, in gold. 
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Colorado is a State, or is to be after the next Presi- 
dential election. The enabling act was passed towards the 
close of the Forty-third Congress, and was duly signed by 
the President. Colorado was established with a Territorial 
government in 1861. Its extent is about twice the size of 
New England and its present population upwards of 100,000. 
It has 100,000 acres under cultivation ; but a comparatively 
small portion of the Territory can now be tilled, on account 
of the scarcity of water for irrigation. Already on some of 
the smaller streams the limit of supply has been reached, 
but along the larger streams much valuable land yet re- 
mains to be occupied. This limited supply of cultivable 
land creates a monopoly which will make horticulture and 
agriculture exceedingly profitable. The process of irrigation 
is simple, the soil excellent, and the crops large. . The ave- 
rage yield of wheat last year was twenty-eight bushels, and of 
potatoes one hundred and fifty bushels, to the acre. 





The Chicago Baptist Standard says that after Gerrit 
Smith’s conversion he desired in 1864 to satisfy himself on 
the subject of baptism, and got two clergymen to preach on 
the opposite sides of the question. As the result, he was 
immersed on profession of faith. He, however, believed 
that the Christians of a given locality should constitute the 
church of that place, and hence his connection with, the 
Union church of the rural village of Peterboro’. He could 
not see why a flaw ora mistake in the mode of baptism 
should exclude those who loved the Saviour from the Lord’s 
table. 


The University of Virginia will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation in June of this year. An his- 
torical sketch of the institution, embracing a short biography 
of its founder, Thomas Jefferson, will be read on this occa- 
sion. 





RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The Maine Historical Society.—This Society held its 
fifty-third annual meeting on Thursday, the 18th of Febru- 
ary, in the Common Council room of Portland. Among the 
members in attendance were some of the leading public 
men of the State, and not least notable was the venerable ex- 
Chief-Justice Ethan Shepley, one of the last two survivors of 
the fifty original members. After the transaction of regular 
business, and the consideration of the usual committee reports, 
interesting papers were read by Judge Williams, of Belfast; 
H. W. Bryant, and J. Marshall Brown, of Portland; Hon. R. 
K. Sewall, of Wiscasset. C. J. Varney, G. T. Davis, and 
William Goold, of Windham, Tenny, of Brunswick, and ex- 
Judge Shepley, delivered speeches which were well received, 
especially that of the last named. The paper read by Judge 
Williams was a memoir of Cyrus Eaton, of Warren, prepared 
by Mr. Cushman, of Bath. Mr. Bryant’s paper gave the 
early history of the theatre in Portland, and that of General 
Brown was on Champlain, the explorer. Mr. Sewall’s paper 
was on “ Pemaquid under the Charter of April 10, 1606.” 
Considerable discussion followed, participated in by Hon. 
F. Talbot, Mr. Sewall, ex-Governor Washburn, Rev. 
Leonard Wood, D. D., Hon. G, T. Davis, Hon, C. J. Gil- 
man, A. G. Tenny, and others. Mr. Talbot thought that 
other places were established in Maine before Pemaquid, and 
that the early colonies here were fishing-stations merely, and 
if from them families branched out to establish other settle- 
ments, like that at Plymouth, the connection should be 
traced. Mr. Tenny, of Brunswick, agreed with Mr. Sewall 
that Popham was the first settlement, as Captain Durman, in 


G. 





his letters to Sir Fernando Gorges, on June 30, 1620, speaks | 


of Plymouth as a good place for a colony. Mr. Sewall 
alluded to the rapid depopulation of Maine during the last 
century, and stated that the French and Indian wars swept 
away the old families, so that tracings to Plymouth and other 
colonies wonld be difficult. The paper by C. J. Varney was on 


the “ Indian Inscriptions at Machias,” and that of Hon. G. T. 

Davis on “Sir William Phipps and his Supposed Portrait.” 
The meeting was one of rare interest, and the members 

were highly delighted. The papers will doubtless be printed 


by the Society, and we shall hope to review them when they 
shall appear. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania.—A meeting 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was held Monday 
evening, March Ist, at their rooms, Aubrey H. Smith, Esq., oc- 
cupying the chair. A paper on the “ Three Lower Counties” 
was read by Joseph P. Comegys, Esq., of Dover, Delaware. 

This was one of the best papers yet read before the Penn- 
sylvania Society, and it was attentively listened to by an in- 
telligent audience. It embraced an account of the early 
voyages to this shore, commencing with John Cabot, in 1496, 
followed by Swedish, Dutch, and English settlers, up to the 
time of the grants to William Penn. Records are preserved 
of the destruction of a Dutch settlement by hostile Indians 
in the year 1630. The Swedes who succeeded them were 
captured by the Dutch, but, manifesting no vindictive spirit, 
they were soon incorporated. Changes in authority were 
constantly taking place until the grants to Lord Baltimore 
were made. 

At one time the whole territory from the west side of the 
Delaware to Florida, including the site of Philadelphia, was 
called Virginia, and at the time of the grant to Lord Balti- 
more the geography of the country was vaguely understood. 
A clause in his deed gave him only unsettled lands, and on 
this account the Swedes and Dutch, who were actual settlers, 
claimed freedom from Lord Baltimore’s claims. 

Controversies continued to William Penn’s time, and were 


not settled until after Mason and Dixon’s line was run. 


The three lower counties were granted to William Penn by 
the Duke of York, in 1682; but a reservation was made 
that if at any time the inhabitants wished to separate they 
should be at liberty to do so. This was accomplished, with 
Penn’s consent, in 1701, since which time they have had a 
separate government. 


The New York Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, at its last regular meeting, elected the fol- 
lowing named officers for the ensuing year: President, S. 
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Irenzus Prime, D.D.; Vice-Presidents, E, P. Rogers, D.D., 
Howard Crosby, LL.D., Professor D. G. Eaton, Henry 
Day, W. P. Titus; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas G. Anderson, D.D.; Domestic Corresponding Sec 
retary, Clinton Roosevelt; General Secretary, Walter Evert- 
son Smith; Treasurer, William B. Scott; Librarian, Alex- 
ander J. Davis; Trustees, Thomas C. Doremus, George Op- 
dyke, Samuel Sloan, William E. Dodge, Jr., Henry O’Reilly, 
Richard W. Williams. Its course of lectures the past winter 
was very brilliant, and every one of them attended by crowded 
assemblies. The Association gives the lectures freely to the 
public, its only object being the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. To this end it invites learned and able men to dis- 
course to the people on topics of commanding interest, and 
the multitudes desirous of being instructed, show that these 
efforts are appreciated. 


Long Island Historical Society.—A meeting of this 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, February gth, in the 
chapel of the Packer Institute, in Brooklyn. Rev. Dr. Storrs 
presided. Professor W. Henry Green, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, read a paper entitled “ Archzeological Researches on 





the Site of Nineveh.’ Professor Green spoke of the histo- 
rical value of the inscriptions found at Nineveh to the stu- 
dent of Bible history, and gave a short account of the begin- 
ning of the excavations at the site of Nineveh by Paul Emil 
Botta, a French officer who had already been engaged in ex- 
plorations in Asia. The Nineveh excavations were begun in 
1842, but made little progress for several months. The local 
Turkish officers believed that their object was either to find 
treasure or to discover inscriptions which would show that 
the country had formerly belonged to some European nation, 
and accordingly retarded the work by every means in their 
power. The result of the explorations was the acquirement 
of much valuable and curious history of Assyria and its 











ancient kings. One of the most noteworthy of these, Pro- 
fessor Green said, was Sardon, who is also mentioned in the 
Bible as a King of Assyria. It was during his reign that 
the Palace of Nineveh was built. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada were cordially invited last June 
to hold their twentieth International Convention in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. May 26th has just been fixed upon for 
the meeting by this committee. It is the first time since 
1860 that this Convention has been invited to meet in the 
South. 


National Union of Young Men’s Catholic Associa- 
tions.—A subscriber sends us the following: At the recent 
meeting in Newark, New Jersey, a constitution for the Asso- 
ciation was adopted, and the following officers were elected : 
President, the Very Rev. George H. Doane, V. G., Newark. 
Vice-Presidents, the Rev. William F. Penny, New York; 
A. Keegan, Philadelphia; M. F. Driscoll, Brooklyn; the 
Rev. Edward Quigley, Buffalo; John H. Lynch, Albany; 
Joseph J. Kelly, Boston; Thomas McManus, Hartford ; 
Thomas F. Maher, Rochester. Secretary, Michael J. Drum- 
mond, New York; Treasurer, John McManus, Buffalo. The 
Ordinary of the diocese in which the next Convention will be 
held was appointed Chaplain, agreeably to the Constitution. 


American Geographical Society.-—-The President of 
this excellent Society recently delivered his annual address, 
at a meeting which was largely attended, notwithstanding 
the weather was very unpropitious. The subject was “ The 
Geographical Work of the World in 1874.” It was illus- 
trated by numerous maps and stereopticon views. Those 
who heard it felt themselves amply repaid for their exposure to 
wind and storm in reaching the hall. 
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Novels and Novel-Reading.—What would Solomon | 
say, if he could spend a single day in one of our modern | 
bookstores or popular libraries? The facilities for ‘‘mak- 
ing many books” were, in A. M. 3029, somewhat limited— 
C. R., M. R., Mrs. A. S., Mrs. E. D. E. N.S., and the | 
thousands of “ popular” and most prolific writers whose effu- 
sions cannot be counted, had not begun to write—our hundred 
and odd “leading” publishers had not established their | 
houses—and yet Solomon’s library appears to have been a | 
source of ‘ weariness of the flesh” to him. Happy old man! | 
he escaped the times of the second “ Deluge”’—the “ Deluge 
of fiction” —which has in our day swept over the world, and 
still covers the land, with no prospect of abatement. Occa- 
sionally, one of the publishing houses sends out a “ raven,” 
in the way of a more substantial work, to see if the dry land 
of common sense is beginning to appear, but the “ raven” 
returns with weary wing. And now the Messrs. Appleton 





propose to send out a “dove,” in the form of a “ Popular 
Science” series. We certainly trust that the “ dove” will find 
some success, to encourage the hope that a better time is 
coming. 

To speak briefly, in more direct words: It is a sad fact 
that works of sterling worth, even when they can be sold to 
a sufficient number to pay, yet fall far short of the “ cheap” 
trash which pours from the press in rapid succession. Even 
our fair, honorable houses, to make their business remunera- 
tive, find themselves compelled to publish novels of ques- 
tionable character, Within a few weeks we have glanced 
over a worse than worthless novel, bearing the imprint of a 
house whose imprint used to be an index of excellence. We 
are not given to reading novels, even of the better sort, and 
yet we freely admit that there are many that can be read 
without detriment to the mind or morals—and there are 
times when a proper novel may prove really beneficial to an 
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But even the best novel should be read 
The habitual reading of unexception- 
able fiction has a pernicious effect upon a well-balanced 
mind; but what can be said of the effect of the habitual 
reading of “popular” fiction upon the young, unformed 
minds of our sons and daughters! We speak not of the 
“Dime Novel” trash, for that is interdicted from every 


overwrought brain. 
only as a recreation. 


respectable household, but of the scarcely less pernicious 
stuff that passes current among many moral and religious 
families. . 

The time has fully come when fathers and mothers must 
take this matter in hand, and exercise a rigid scrutiny over 
the matter that is permitted to be read by their sons and 
daughters, unless they are willing to see their minds and 
hearts corrupted. It is not merely a waste of time we fear 
—it is worse, far worse, when respectable publishers can 
lend their imprints to works that, to say the best, are of 
questionable character. Among the worst of these bad books 
are reprints of English novels. Of course, this does not 
But if publish- 


ers will not be careful to publish or republish only proper 


apply to all reprints—many are very good. 


books, parents must scrutinize every book ere their families 
are permitted to touch it. 


The Pearl.—Pudblished monthly, by Leon Barritt and Ed- 
ward Fernegan, Saugerties, New York. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. I., dated respectively January and 
February, 1875, are before us. It is a unique, eight-page 
periodical ; a perfect little gem it certainly:is. The reading 
matter is well chosen, and printed in beautiful style, while 
each number contains three photographs neatly attached to 
the paper within a tasty rule-border. We have no doubt 
that the expectations of the publishers of Zhe Pearl will be 
fully realized—not only is it reasonable to expect every one 
who lives in or has ever lived in Saugerties to subscribe, but 
many outside of that number will doubtless add their names 
to the list on account of the peculiar beauty of the little 
jewel. 


The London Athenaum, February 6th, contains what 
purports to be, but is not, a review of “ American Poetry,” in 
“7 
probably a misfortune for the Americans, from a poetical 
point of view, that they should speak the language in which 
the greatest poetry of the last five centuries has been written ;” 
and, as a consequence, “the best American poetry which 
we know seems to bear the same relation to the best English 
poetry which a clever exercise in Greek iambics or Latin 
alcaics bears to Sophocles or Horace.” The writer ignores 
the fact that we Americans, or at least a large proportion of 
us, are as closely related to the grand old poets of the past, 
as are our English cousins. As an illustration of the 
Atheneum critic’s judgment, it is sufficient to mention that 
he accuses Whittier of imitating Tennyson. We venture to 
say the latter never suspected such @ fact. 


which the following remarkable passage occurs: 


Chief-Justice Waite has presented to the Yale Law 
School a portrait of ex-President Woolsey. It is a copy of 
the one in the Yale Art Gallery, painted by Professor 
Niemeyer. 





The absence of historical art in America is often 
noticed, and, no doubt, there exist good reasons for it. But 
both our sculptors and painters have utterly ignored one 
character in our imaginative literature, that not only seems 
completely consonant with the spirit of our woods, but with 
the history of America. We refer to young Uncas, of 
Couper’s “ Mohicans.” This graceful and splendid savage 
is the type of the American past. He personates the 
history and spirit of the woods. We think of him as an 
original Apollo, or as an Epic hero of the forests. He 
possesses every attribute of the typical hero—youth, beauty, 
grace, and “terrible daring.” He is conspicuously the 
subject for the sculptor who would translate into stone the 
spirit of aboriginal life; he is originally the theme for the 
painter who would illustrate the link between Humanity 
and Nature—for what Undine in German tradition is to the 
waters, Uncas is to the woods. And what Apollo and 
Adonis are to Greek art, Uncas should be to American 
inspiration. There is nothing like him, indeed, outside of 
Greek imagination ; and we may well wonder that he has 
never been accepted by art, either on account of his splendid 
personal qualities, or the typical character in which he may 
be viewed. 


Henry Holt & Co.’s announcements include Sainté- 
3euvé’s “ English Portraits,” selected and translated by W. 
I’. Rae; and Taine’s “ Notes on Paris, being the Life and 
Opinions of Mr. Thomas Graindorge,” translated by John 
Austin Stevens. 


William Blackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh, have 
published a handsome new edition, carefully revised, of 
“The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atone- 
ment,” by Thomas J. Crawford, D. D. Scribner, Welford 
& Armstrong are the importers. 


A peculiar idea of art must the Mew York Times 
have when it says, not sarcastically, that the paintings and 
statuary in our National Capital “possess a certain value, 
as indicating our progress in art.” This is not saying much 
for American progress in art. 


A severe criticism of a recent novel, in the Jude- 
pendent, contains the following admirable phrase, equalty 
applicable t» hundreds of books constantly issuing from the 
press: ‘the story is to be recommended to those readers 
only who desire amusement at the author's expense.” 


The public libraries of the United States contain 
twenty times as many books as they did a quarter of a 
century ago. Compared with Germany, the mest studious 
nation of Europe, our increase of books in proportion to the 
increase in population is nearly fen fimes as great. 


We see it announced that Mr. Charles G. Leland has 
in the press a work entitled Fu-sang ; or, the Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century. 
It will be published in London and New York simul- 
taneously. It will doubtless prove a work of interest to 
those interested in the question of the earlier discoveries of 
our continent. J. W. Bouton is the publisher. 
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Horace Howard Furness, according to Zhe American 


Bibliopolist, “is busily engaged upon the third volume of 
his ‘New Variorum Shakspeare.’ It will comprise the 


| 


tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ and when one thinks of the countless | 


editions of this favorite play that have been published and | 


the almost innumerable commentaries and essays that have 
been written upon this grand tragedy one cannot help ad- 
miring the courage which prompts Mr. Furness to undertake 
its publication in the same exhaustive manner as his previous 
volumes, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ¢ Macbeth.’ We know 
that Mr. Furness is one of the most conscientious and accu- 
rate editors that has ever lived. He is not content to take 
any reference or statement at second hand—he goes to the 


fountain-head for it. Possessing, as he does, one of the 


finest Shakspearean libraries in the United States, and | 


having the time, means, and ability to carry out his grand 
scheme, we wish him every success with his undertaking.” 





| 


This is no more than simple justice to Mr. Furness, Zhe 
Bibliopolist adds : “Among the new features which will be 


| contained in the third volume will be an index to all the 


notes, an improvement which every student will thank him 
for. This will be prepared, we understand, by his accom- 
plished wife, to whom we owe the excellent and valuable 
‘Concordance to Shakspeare’s Poems,’ published last 
spring. It is a delightful thing to see husband and wife 
so thoroughly in unity as Mr. and Mrs. Furness. They are 
to the United States what Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke are 
to England, though Mr. Furness is far ahead of Mr. Clark as 
a Shakspearean.” 


E. C. Eastman, of Concord, will publish in two 
volumes a limited edition of “ The Geological Survey of 
New Hampshire,” by Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth College. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 


We regret that we find ourselves compelled to omit many 
valuable items of Scientific intelligence, this month. 


A Fireless Stove for street cars is said to have been 
recently invented, which promises to add much, during the 
winter season to the thousands of patrons of these convey- 
ances. It is described as a small iron box under the seat, con- 
taining necessary pipes and valves, and filled with water. The 
heat is supplied at the depot. A small upright boiler, not 
higher than a man of ordinary stature, and consuming not 
more coal than a large heating stove, supplies the steam. By 
means of rubber hose the steam is introduced into the stove 
through a pipe which projects from the outside of the car. 
The condensed steam heats the water to 212 degrees, and the 
car is heated and ready fortravel. In a trip of one mile and 
return, consuming about forty minutes, the stove only loses 
30 degrees of heat, and the temperature of the car is kept 
pleasant. 
ing this (most valuable if successful) invention. 


Our English exchanges give an account of an inven- 
tion by which railway carriages may be lighted with gas, even 
on the longest journeys. The chief difficulty hitherto has 
been that of storage, and even where, as on the London Me- 
tropolitan Railway, the journeys are so short that a sufficient 
quantity can be carried, the impossibility of guaranteeing the 
gas against mixture with air, which seriously impairs its 
lighting power, considerably diminishes its superiority over 
oil. For long journeys, the ordinary gas reservoir would be 
too cumbrous, and if this defect is met by the device of pump- 
ing the gas into strong retorts under pressure, so as to carry 
it in a smaller space, coal gas deposits carbon, loses nearly 
all its lighting powers, and has a way of escaping through 
what are called air-tight vessels. To Herr Julius Pintsch, of 


A company in Columbus, Ohio, is said to be test-° 








3erlin, belongs the honor of having conquered these difficul- 

ties. He abandons coal gas altogether, and makes his gas 
from oil, He packs it in iron retorts at a pressure of ninety 
pounds to the square inch, and supplies it tothe lamp through 
a very ingenious regulator. Some few of the Continental 
railways haye already adopted this system of lighting. In 
England an experimental carriage has been fitted with it on 
the London and Northwestern railway, and has been running 
some weeks, The engineer tells us that it carries gas enough 
in a receiver, made of wrought iron % inch thick, § feet 10 
inches long, and 1 ft. 4% inch diameter, at five atmospheres 
pressure, to run twice to Holyhead and back, sufficient gas 
being left for a further run to Chester, if necessary. In other 
words, the carriage carries gas for over one thousand miles. 


Prof. Geerge P. Barker, formerly of Yale College and 
now of the University of Pennsylvania, has discovered a 
metallic paint which he has patented, and which he intends 
for application to those parts of machinery known as journal- 
boxes. Its peculiarity is that, when heated to about one hun- 
cred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, it turns from its original 
color, a deep-clear red, to a pure black, and immedjately 
upon cooling resumes its reddish hue. This will be a valu- 
able aid to machinists and railroad men. To discover a 
heated journal in a line of shafting often requires a careful 
inspection of the whole. With the use of this paint one pass- 
ing along can easily detect the trouble by the eyes resting on 
the spot, the darkness of the paint indicating the same. If 
the journal-boxes of cars are covered with this paint, train 
hands, upon stoppage at stations, can, by running along the 
cars, detect at a glance whether a journal has heated. 


A new rocking puddling furnace has been tried by a Pitts- 
burg firm, which is reported to be a great improvement. The 
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Pittsburg 7e/egraph says: “ Instead of being a draft furnace, 
fire is fanned by a revolving machine run by steam, The 
amount of money saved by running these furnaces will be 
about three dollars per ton, as labor will be cheaper and con- 
siderable coal saved. The puddlers’ duties will be much 
lessened, the common iron bar being dispensed with, and 
any man, whether a puddler by trade or not, can attend a 
furnace.” 


Vanilla Beans vs. Tonqua Beans.—Vanilla beans, 
used in the manufacture of extract of vanilla, cost the manu- 
facturer from twenty-two to twenty-seven dollars per pound, 
while Tonqua beans only cost from eighty to ninety-five cents 
per pound, 





The low price of the latter is an inducement to | 
unprincipled manufacturers to use this injurious and nau- 
seating substitute almost exclusively in place of the vanilla | 
bean. An extract prepared from Tonqua bean has a flavor 
similar to vanilla, but can be detected by its odor. Tonqua | 
bean would make an excellent handkerchief perfume, were 
it not for discoloring linen. It is used by tobacconists for 
perfuming snuff and cigars. 


many cases forty and forty-five pounds per measured bushel 
have been reported. Add twenty-five per cent. to the sum 
above ascertained, and an increase will be shown in the pro- 
ductive industries of the country of the enormous sum of 
$25,517,542 per annum. Other new and valuable seeds in- 
troduced by this Department have shown equal gratifying 
results. 


Potato Bugs.—An order just received from a chemical 
manufacturing firm of Indianapolis for one thousand pounds 
of Potato Bugs may be classed as one of the curiosities of 
commerce. It has been discovered that these insects possess 


| qualities which make them a good substitute for the Spanish 


fly, and there is a prospect that, from being regarded as an 


| unmitigated pest, they may become a source of actual profit. 


Air of Crowded Places.—Dr. Hubner made some ex- 
periments on December I, in the Theatre-Marie, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, to ascertain the changes that occur in the air of 
crowded places. He found a constant and considerable 
increase of heat, an increase of moisture to the extent of 


| eighty-five per cent., and a saturation by carbonic acid suffi- 


Stamping-Ink.—An excellent stamping-ink, that dries 
rapidly and is free from grease, may be cheaply prepared, | 
according to Miiller, by dissolving one part of crystallized, 
so called, red aniline violet in thirty parts of alcohol, and 
adding thirty parts of glycerine to the solution. This colored | 
liquid is poured upon the cushion and rubbed with a brush, 


“Excelsior”? Oats.—A recent report of the House 
Committee on Agriculture says experiments with the “ Ex- 
celsior” oats, a new variety imported by the Agricultural 
Department for this and former years, show an average pro- | 
duction of forty bushels per acre, sixty bushels not being an 
uncommon yield. Estimating the average production per 
acre, if generally introduced at an increase of but four bushels 
per acre over an average yield of 1868, the addition to the 
wealth of the country in the item of oats alone would be 
38,622,944 bushels, or $21, 264,619 in value. The weight 
of the product of this variety of oats for a few years after its | 
introduction may be fairly averaged at twenty-five per cent. 
above common kinds, estimating the latter at thirty pounds | 
per bushel and the former at thirty-six pounds, although in 


mixed with corn-meal as poultice. 


cient to produce a markedly poisonous eflect on persons 
habituated to pure air. 


The sufferings of the shipwrecked sailors of the Cospat- 
rick have impelled an English scientists to point out the 
most effectual way to allay thirst, when there is nothing but 
sea-water at hand, is to keep the clothes, especially the shirt, 
soaked with that water, 


Scarlet Fever.—A physician of Buffalo, New York, late 
of London, England, offers the following method of treating 
scarlet fever, which, he asserts ‘is reliable, and if faithfully 
carried out, will prevent death in four-fifths of the cases that 
might otherwise prove fatal. Scarlet fever should be treated 
by administering to adults one table-spoonful of brewer’s 
yeast in three table-spoonfuls of water, sweetened, three 
times daily; and if the throat is much swollen, gargle with 
yeast, and as often as necessary insist they should apply yeast 
Continue to give catnip- 
tea freely for several days to keep the eruption out on the 


| skin.’” 
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Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, better known as Colonel | the “ Colony of North Carolina.” 


Wynne, died of heart disease, on Wednesday, February 24, 
at his home, in Richmond, Virginia. The Richmond Dis- 
patch well says, he “was a very remarkable man. He 
possessed uncommon talents, and was one of our most active 
citizens.” 

He was born in Richmond, January 22, 1820; his father 
was William, a direct descendant of Captain Robert Wynne, 
a native of Wales, one of the early settlers, and a prominent 
member of the House of Burgesses of Virginia’s early Colo- 





nial days. His mother (Agnes Hardy) was a native of North | 
Carolina, gnd a descendant of Governor William Harvey, of | 


Thus connected by both 
paternal and maternal line with the early history of two of the 
old thirteen States, it is no matter of surprise that he was an 
important member of the Virginia Historical Society, and 
a warm friend of Zhe American Historical Record, and 
subsequently an equally warm friend of its successor, 
PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY. Nor is it a matter of 
surprise that he was a pure, enlightened statesman, filling 
important offices not only with unblemished reputation, but 
winning the respect and esteem of political opponents no 
less than of co-partizans. 

Thomas was educated at the old Lancasterian school, but 
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his father died when he was but thirteen years old, leaving 
the family in only moderate circumstances, so that he had 
to relinquish school and go to work, He was apprenticed 
to Messrs. Burr & Sampson, founders and machinists. He 
applied himself diligently to learn his trade, and with such 
marked success that, at his majority, he ranked as a “ fine 
workman.” THe was proud of his trade, and it was always 
hls boast that he was a mechanic. Still his active mind 
could not be contented merely to master a.trade, and he was 
a diligent student, delighting especially in investigating the 
early Colonial history of his native State—he loved his 
native State, and made himself thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of her history. While employed at his trade, 
he sought the companionship of men of literary tastes, and 
was gladly received into relations of the most intimate 
friendship by such men as Hugh Blair Grigsby, Charles 
Campbell, John M. Daniel, and John R. Thompson. 

Ilis first public office was Superintendent of the Rich- 
mond Gas Works, to which he was elected in 1855, and re- 
elected at the expiration of his first term. Next we find 
him Superintendent of the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
road Company. In 1860, Mr. Wynne was elected to the 
House of Delegates, and, according to the Richmond Dis- 
patch, he was also, “about this time, or probably a little later, 
amember of Common Council” of Richmond, 

During the Civil War, he held the position of “ Treasurer 
of the Southern Telegraph Company, whieh controlled nearly 
all the telegraph lines in the South.” Next, we see him 
assisting Henry Rivers Pollard to revive the Richmond £x- 
aminer, and, when Mr. Pollard had got himself so involved 


that he could but sell out, Mr. Wynne, to save money 
already invested therein, was forced to buy the sinking paper, 


which would sink in spite of the financial ability of its new 
owner. He then removed to Baltimore, where he remained 
about two years, and returned to his own city, and was again 
made Superintendent of the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
road Company, and when the offices of Superintendent ‘and 
President were merged, Mr. Wynne was chosen to the 
united office. He was several times elected Councilman 
from Monroe Ward, and was once president of the body. 

In 1872 he was elected to the Senate from the City of 
Richmond and County of Henrico, and was a faithful repre- 
sentative. As chairman of the joint committee on the 
State Library his efforts were peculiarly valuable. Having 
the active co-operation of Colonel Gilman, Colonel McDon- 
ald, and Dr. Bagby, he brought the State Library up to a 
standard it never held before. It had been pillaged at the 
evacuation, and subjected to other heavy losses. Under his ad- 
ministration the library-room was improved; thousands of 
valuable books were added to the list; portraits and busts 
of distinguished Virginians and rare historical documents*| 
were gathered together. His labor there will be an endur- 
ing memorial of his energy and literary taste. Nothing 
that he ever undertook was more congenial to his mind and 
character, and no service of his was more thoroughly, intel- 
ligently, and satisfactorily performed. 

In addition to the positions already mentioned, he had 





been President of the Westham Iron Works, Superintendent 
of the Southern division of the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany, Director of the old Mechanics’ Union, President of the 


Trades’ Union, and, at the time of his death, he was the in- 
telligent and esteemed Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society, and one of its most valued members. He was also 
a corresponding member of several historical, literary, and 
numismatical societies of this country and Europe. 

He published for private circulation several volumes of 
Virginia historical memoranda, such as the Bland Papers, 
Westover MSS., Colonial Records, History of the Bolling 
Family, Williamsburg Orderly Book, St. John’s Church Reg- 
istry, etc. 

In conclusion, we quote from the Dispatch: ‘Colonel 
Wynne was one of the most outspoken of men. This char- 
acteristic, with a naturally combative disposition, probably 
estranged many, who, when they had learned to know him 
better, were closely drawn to him by his solid qualities and 
kindly heart. In politics he was bold and determined. 
Though engaged in many warm contests for himself and his 
friends, he was seldom defeated. Never did he yield with- 
out awakening the respect of his opponents. On most of 
these occasions the mechanics delighted to support him. 
Those who knew him intimately and were the recipients of 
his hospitalities, can never speak of him but in terms of ad- 
miration. His public services were valuable. His example 
illustrates what is possible to be accomplished by an energetic 
man inspired with a proper ambition.” 


Paul K. Hubbs, one of the Pioneers of California, died 
recently in Vallejo, California. He went to California in 
1849, and settled in Tuolumne County. He was soon elected 
State Senator, and served two terms, during which he drafted 
the bill which formed the basis of the existing laws provid- 
ing for public school education in California. From 1853 to 
1855 Mr. Hubbs was Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State. At alater date he emigrated to Washington Terri- 
tory, but soon returned and settled at Vallejo, where he prac- 
ticed law. Mr. Hubbs was seventy-four years old at the time 
of his death, and was much respected. His funeral was 
largely attended, the California Pioneers, the Vallejo Rifles, 
and several societies of Odd Fellows being present. The 
scholars of the public schools were dismissed on the day of 
the funeral, as a token of respect to his memory. 


Rear-Admiral Charles H. Bell, a veteran officer of the 
American navy, died on Friday, February Igth, at New 
Srunswick, New Jersey, at the age of seventy-seven. He 
was born in the State of New York, August 15, 1798, and 
was appointed Midshipman in June, 1812. Being war time, 
he was soon called into active service, and was assigned to 
Commodore Decatur’s squadron, which sailed from New 
York in 1813, and was blockaded several months at New 
London. In the summer of 1814 he was transferred to the 
squadron of Commodore Chauncey, on Lake Ontario, and 
served with that gallant commander until the close of the 
war. The young sailor next went with Commodore Deca- 
tur’s squadron to Algiers in 1815, and did his part in bring- 
ing the Dey to terms. In 1820 he received his commission 
as Lieutenant, and some years later was with the sloop-of- 
war Erie, of the West India squadron, after which he was 
transferred to the fleet on the Pacific coast. Returning, he 
was raised to the rank of Commander, and served succes- 
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sively with the squadrons on the Brazilian and African 
coasts. He received his commission as Captain in 1854, and 
commanded the frigate Constellation, of the Mediterranean 
squadron, from 1856 to 1858. He was appointed Command- 
ant of the Norfolk Navy Yard in 1860, but about a year 
later he was placed in command of the Pacific squadron, 
with which he remained until toward the close of the war, 
when he was engaged in special duty on the James River. 
He was made Commodore in 1862, Rear-Admiral in 1866, 
and was subsequently placed on the retired list. The late 
Rear-Admiral had been sixty-two years and eight months in 
the American naval service—a term exceeded by that of few 
other officers. 


General Lorenzo Thomas, late Adjutant-General ot 


the Army, died, at his residence, in Washington, D. C., | 


General 
Thomas was Secretary of War of the United States during 


recently, in the seventy-second year of his age. 


President Johnson’s administration, and was greatly esteemed 
as an upright and faithful officer, The General was seized 
with illness about early in February. He had a slight 
attack of pneumonia, from which he had so far recovered 
that just previous to his death he was walking through the 
This 
terminated in a congestive chill, which lasted two hours 
and yesulted in death, 


hall of his house when he complained of being chilly. 


The deceased General was born 
in the State of Delaware. He entered the United States 
Military Academy at an early age and was commissioned 
to the service from that institution. He entered the army for 
active duty on the rst of July, in the year 1823, as second 


lieutenant inthe Fourth infantry. He obtained the commis- 


sions of first lieutenant on the 17th of March, 1829; captain, | 


23d of September, 1836; brevet major, 7th of July, 1838; 
major in Fourth infantry, 1st of January, 1848; lieutenant- 
colonel, 15th of July, 1852; colonel, 7th of March, 1861, 
and brigadier-general on the 3d of August, in the year 1861. 
Through all the years of his life, and in every grade of his 
profession, General Thomas maintained his love of disci- 
pline, and was exact and prompt in the discharge of his 
duties. He remained faithful to the Union during the dark 
days of our national history, and went down to the grave 
honored in the memory of his countrymen. 


Rev. Henry S. Spackman, D. D.—We omitted last 
month, the notice of the death of this eminent clergyman. 
IIe was the son of Samuel Spackman, and was intended for 
the law, being admitted to the Bar in 1832. In 1834 he was 
elected to the State Legislature and during the next ten years 
—except in the session of 1837-1838—he was continuously 
a member of one or other branch of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. He determined to abandon politics, notwithstanding 
his great popularity, and enter the Church; became a candi- 
date for deacon’s orders in 1844, and was ordained deacon 
in 1846. 
Mark’s Church, Frankford. 
hood June 13, 1847, and continued as rector of St. Mark’s 
until 1853, in the last part of which year he became assist- 
ant minister of St. Matthew’s Church, in Philadelphia. In 
1858 he was called to the rectorship of St. Clement's Church. 
He resigne the latter charge in 1862, and in the following 


year was appointed Chaplain at the United States Military 
Hospital at Chestnut Hill. He became rector of Trinity 
Church, Williamsport, in 1865, and continued to minister to 
that congregation until 1869, when he was appointed by the 
Bishop of the Diocese to the chaplaincy of the Episcopal 
Hospital, which position he held at the time of his death. 
Dr. Spackman was a man of singular self-abnegation, and 
was universally esteemed for his attainments, but more for 
his sweet, Christ-like temper. 





| two weeks® sickness, 


The Rev. David Weston, D.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Theological Seminary at Hamilton, 
New York, died of pneumonia on the 21st of February, after 
Dr. Weston, who was in his thirty- 
ninth year, was a native of North Middleboro’, Massachu- 
setts. He was graduated from Brown University in 1859, 
and from the Newton (Massachusetts) Theological Seminary 
in 1863. He became pastor of the Pleasant Street Baptist 
Church in Worcester, Massachusetts, where he resided nearly 
ten years. While residing in Worcester he prepared a re- 
vised edition, in two volumes, of Isaac Backus’s “ History 
of the Baptists,” to which he added valuable annotations, 
which evinced earnest research. Early in 1872 he became 
pastor of one of the Baptist churches in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, from which place, after eight months’ service, he was 
called to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. During the two years and 
a half in which he filled the latter position, he gave satisfac- 
tory evidence of his qualifications for the work. 
man of great industry and extensive attainments, 


He was a 





Sir Charles Lyell, D.C.L., the eminent geologist, 
whose death was recently announced, was in his seventy- 
eighth year. IIe studied law, and began its practice in 
1821, but soon abandoned it for geological pursuits. In 
1830 he published his “ Principles of Geology,” which, in 
1838, was issued as “ Elements of Geology and Principles 
of Geology.” In 1841 he visited the United States, and de- 
livered a course of Jectures in Boston and examined the 
geological formations of the Northern and Middle States. 
The information thus gathered he made public in his “ Tra- 
vels in North America.” In 1845 he again visited this 
country, and traveled through the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, and up the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. On his 
return to England he published, in 1849, “ A Second Visit to 
the United States.” In 1863 he published his ‘ Geological 
Evidences of the Antiquity of Man.’ He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society in 1836, and again in 1850, 
and was knighted for his services to science, in 1848. In 
1855 the University of Oxford conferred on him the degree 





He was ordained to the priest- 


of D.C. L., and the Queen created him a baronet in 1864. 


| le was buried in Westminster Abbey, by the side of Ben 
Jonson. 
Immediately thereafter he became rector of St. | 


John Ashworth, the Social Reformer.—On Tuesday, 
the 26th of January, Mr. John Ashworth, of Rochdale, Eng- 
land, well known for his efforts in the matter of social reform, 
died, after a lingering illness, at his residence, in his sixty- 
second year. During his illness Mr. John Bright and the 

| Rev. Dr. Molesworth were among his visitors. 





